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FOR THE WEEK ENDING SATURDAY, JANUARY 31, 1846. 
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IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS.—Tvsspar. 


HE circumstance of Tuesday being appointed 

by Sir Robert Peel for making his commercial 

and financial statement, led to much excite- 

ment in the neighbourhood of the House. From 

the hour of one in the afternoon, strangers who 

had had the good fortune to procure tickets of 

admission to the galleries were to be seen 

making their way with much haste to the scene 

of the all-important announcement—respect- 

ing the fate of the Corn-laws; and, by half an 

hour after the time mentioned there were 

more candidates for admission to the Strangers’ 

Galleries than the whole House itself could 

ii: ° conveniently hold. 

ys , Every passage leading to the interior of the 

House was crowded to excess, so that the po- 

oo / lice (who attended in considerable numbers) 

~~ Vy had no little difficulty in keeping a, passage 

clear for the members. The doors were opened 

: bas a little before the usual hour, immediately 

e after which every seat was thronged to such an 

extent as not to leave a single one unoccupied, 

to the great disappointment and mortification of some hundreds who, having 
tickets, calculated upon admission as a certainty. 

In the street—from the end of Parliament-street to the south end of Westmins- 
ter Abbey—the footways on both sides were densely thronged with, for the 
greater part, well-dressed persons, who contented themselves with inquiring of 
their neighbours the names of many members as they passed, or pointing out to 
others those whom they themselves happened to know. 

Many hon. bers who are opposed to the Corn-laws as they now stand were 
cheered as they passed, and amongst these none received louder or more hearty 
cheers than the Duke of Wellington. 

The attendance of members in the house was very numerous. There were not 
less than 400 present at half-past four. The seats below the bar, usually reserved 
for strangers, were filled with Peers and other distinguished visitors. 

Lord John Russell entered the House about half-past four, and remained stand- 
ing for some time at the bar, conversing freely with some young member. Sir 
Robert Peel entered about ten minutes later, with somewhat less of his usual 
mauvaise honte, and (very unusually for him) stopped on the way to his seat, 
and shook hands cordially with Lord Ashley. Soon afterwards his Royal 
Highness Prince Albert entered the house, dressed as a private gentleman, 
attracted there, no doubt, by the importance of the debate, and probably 
desirous to see how a at orator and statesman would acquit himself on 
this t occasion. His Royal Highness was accompanied by the Earl of Jersey, 
and took a seat below the serjeant’s chair, but we believe within the bar, and one 
of those usually occupied by members. His Royal Highness was soon joined by the 
Duke of Cambridge, on whose arrival cordial greetings were exchanged between 
the Royal relatives. The seats below the bar were thronged chiefly with mem- 
bers of the Upper House, including several of the Bishops. Above them also we 
could discover, glancing through the pigeon holes, several ladies. 

The preliminary business was confined to the presentation of Petitions. 


REPEAL OF THE CORN-LAWS AND RELAXATION OF 


COMMERCIAL RESTRICTIONS, 


Sir R. Peex moved that the House resolve itself into a Committee of the whole 
House, on customs and corn importation, and that so much of her Majesty’s most 
gracious Speech as related thereto be referred to the same Committee. 

On the question that the Speaker do leave the chair, 

Mr. W. Mixes said he wished to ask a question, which he was quite certain 
would be answered by the right hon. Baronet with his usual courtesy. It was 
simply this—the right hon. Baronet was about to make a financial explanation, 
and he (Mr. Miles) wished to know whether he intended to take any vote to- 
night? From what the right hon. Baronet aad previously stated, and from the 
remarks made by other members of her Majesty’s Government, the statement 
would, no doubt, be rather a complicated one, and he (Mr. Miles) hoped that, 
previously to coming to any decision, ample time would be given to the country 
to consider all the measures (hear, hear), and decide upon them affirmatively or 
negatively, by the means which the Constitution afforded them. Ample time, he 
trusted, would be given to the counties to express their opinions. (Laughter from 
the Opposition.) 

Sir R. Peet was quite ready to give the hon. gentleman any explanation in his 
power. The statement which he was about to make would be very extensive, 
and, in some respects, complicated. It would be rather a commercial than a 
financial statement. It was not his intention to ask the House of Commons to 
Pronounce an opinion upon any part of the statement which he was about to 
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make. It was his most earnest wish that the matter should be fully and sufti- 
ciently considered—that it should be judged of as a whole, as a comprehensive | 
settlement of a great question. (Hear, hear.) He, therefore, did not propose to 
ask any opinion whatever of the House, either upon the general propriety of the | 
plan, or any of its details, until after the lapse of some days (Hear, hear.) 

The House then resolved itself into Committee, Mr. Greene in the chair. The 
portion of her Majesty’s Speech relative to commerce and protective duties having | 
been read, 4 

Sir R. Peer rose about twelve minutes before five, and said—Mr. Greene, what- | 
ever opinion may be ultimately formed with regard to the merits of the proposal 
which I am about, on the part of her Majesty’s Government, to submit this night 
to the consideration of the House, Iam confident that the extreme difficulty of 

the task which it devolves upon me to perform, and the great magnitude of the 
interests which are concerned in the proposal I am about to make, will ensure to 
me that patient and indulgent attention, without which it would be wholly out of 
my power, either with satisfaction to myself or to the public interests, to discharge 
the duty I have undertaken to perform. Sir, in pursuance of the recommenda- 





tions of her Majesty’s Speech from the throne, advised by her responsible ser- 
vants, I am about to review the duties which apply to many articles, the produce 
and manufactures of other countries. I am about to proceed on the assumption 
adopted inthe Speech from the throne, that the repeal of prohibitory and the re- | 
laxation of protective duties is in itself a wise policy—(cheers)—that protective | 
duties abstractedly and on principle, are open to objection—(cheers)—that the | 
policy of maintaining them may te defended, but that there must be shown to be | 


special considerations either of public advantage or of justice to vindicate the 
maintenance of them. (Cheers.) Iam about to act on this presumption :—that 
during the period of the last three years there has been in this country an in- 
creased productiveness of revenue, notwithstanding the relaxation of heavy taxa- 
tion—(cheers)—that there has been an increased demand for labonr ; that there 
has been increased commerce; that there has been increased comfort, content- 
ment, and peace in this country. (Cheers.) I do not say that these great 
blessings have necessarily been caused by any particular policy which you have 
adopted; but this I say, that the enjoyment of these inestimable benefits has been 
at least concurrent with your policy—that policy which has been sanctioned 
by the House of Commons—the policy of repealing prohibitory, and reducing 
protective duties. I am not now, therefore, by pursuing that policy, about to call 
upon the House of Commons to recede from any course which it has hitherto 
pursued. It is a policy which has received its deliberate and repeated sanction, 
andif it has been productive of public good, it will be perfectly consistent with 


the course hitherto pursued to persevere in that policy. At the same time, in ad- | 


vising the continued application of these principles, I am not about to disregard 
this other recommendation in her Majesty’s Speech, namely—that in the adoption 
of principles, however sound, we should not be unmindful of the public credit, 
and that we should take care not to cause any permanent loss in the public re- 
venue. (Cheers.) That other recommendation also,—that in the application of 
sound principles we should act with so much of caution and forbearance as not 
injuriously to affect any of the great interests of the country, will not be neg- 
lected by me. Above all, I trust that that recommendation of her Majesty—the 


confidence, rather, expressed by her Majesty—that this great subject will receive | 
the just and dispassionate consideration of the House of Commons, will be justi- | 
I have already stated, in answer to the question put to | 


fied by the result. 
me by the hon. member for Somersetshire (Mr. Miles), that I do not contemplate 
asking of the House of Commons to pronounce to-night any opinion upon 


the whole or any part of the proposal I am about to make. It is the wish | 


of her Majesty's Government that that proposal should be deliberately and 
dispassionately considered. It may be possible, as I am about to affect so many 
interests, that all may unite in the conclusion that this is a rash and improvident 


scheme, and ought at once to be discouraged and extinguished. If that be the , 
prevailing impression on the part of those who are called on to relinquish the | 
| being so apportioned, if possible, as to prevent any derangement of internal trade 


supposed benefit of protection, nothing will be more easy than on that night on 
which we approach the serious consideration of this question to invite the House 
to put on record their approbation of some principle counter to that on which we 
are about toact (cheers); to resolve, for instance, “ that protection to domestic 
industry is in itself a good,” and that that principle ought to be sanctioned by the 
House. (Cheers.) On the other hand, the conclusion drawn by this House and 
by the country may be that, considering all the great difficulties of this question, 
considering the variety of opinions, considering the nature of the contest which 
has long been sustained, and which, I fear, will long continue, unless there be a 
satisfactory and early adjustment of this question (cheers); it may be that even 
those who may dissent from particular parts of the scheme I am about to submit 
may be disposed to accept it as a whole, and the voice of the country may pro- 
nounce an opinion, that the plan I propose is not an inequitable or unwise adjust- 
ment, and, rather than continue perpetual conflict, ought to be accepted. If that 
be the conclusion to which the general opinion of the reasonable and intellgent 
of all classes shall tend, in that case I shall have confidence of ultimate 
success. On the other hand, if so many interests are affected by the appli- 
cation of the great principle that protective duties are not in themselves 
abstractedly good, and ought to be relinquished, and if those interests should 
combine in opposition to my proposal, the sooner it is disposed of the better it 
will be for the public interests. The principle to which I have referred, namely, 
the relaxation of protective duties, I am not about to apply to any one particular 
interest. (Cheers.) Iam not about to select that great interest connected with 
the agriculture of this country, and call on them to resign protection, unprepared 
at the same time to call on other protected interests to make the same sacrifice. 
(Cheers.) I make no separate and isolated proposals. I have confidence that 
the proposal for which I contend is just, when I ask all protectionists to make the 
sacrifice, if it be a sacrifice, which the application of the principle requires of 
them. (Cheers.) Sir, the House is aware that, during the last three years, what 
is called the tariff, i.e., the whole scheme of Customs’ duties, has been submitted 
to the review and consideration of Parliament. In 1842, it was my duty, as the 
organ of the Government, to propose a great change in the then existing Customs 
duties. The general‘principle of the plan upon which we then acted was to remit 
the duties upon articles of raw material constituting the elements of manufac- 
turing industry. The principle of it also was to subject manufactured articles, the 
effect of the labour of other countries, to duties not exceeding 20 per cent. Not 
only in 1842, but at subsequent periods, the House adopted the principle upon 
which it acted in 1842. Notwithstanding the apprehension of failing revenue, we 
did select great articles, being raw materials, for the remission of taxation. In 1844, 
we reduced altogether the duty upon wool; in 1845, we reduced altogether the duty 
upon cotton. There hardly remains a raw material imported from other countries 
upon which the duty has not been reduced. The manufacturers of this country, 
therefore, have at present an advantage which they have not heretofore enjoyed 
—they have free access to the raw materials which constitute immediately the 
fabrics of their manufactures. I am entitled, therefore, I think, to call upon the 
manufacturer to relax the protection which he enjoys. (Cheers.) He has an ad- 
vantage which he has not hitherto possessed. I think there might have been 
great doubt whether or no you might not have continued to derive the revenue 


| yon have hitherto derived from the import of cotton wool, even if the duty which 


existed in 1844 had continued. But the House was sensible that with the con- 
tinuance of that tax there was a formidable competition ; and the House disre- 
garded the consideration of some £600,000 or £700,000 of revenne—they wished 
to establish the prosperity of the great staple manufacture of this country, the 
cotton mannfacture, on some sure and certain foundation; they willingly, there- 
fore, consented to forego an amouut of duty so easily levied, and causing so little 
of complaint from the great body of the people, without, perhaps, minute inquiry 
into its immediate effect ; and both with regard to sheep’s wool and cotton wool, 
this House has subjected itself to the impost of an Income-tax, and out of con- 
sideration for the permanent prosperity of manufactures, remitted the duties 
attached to the raw material. (Cheers.) 

Sir, I propose, in taking the review of duties still existing, to which we are in- 
vited by her Majesty, to continue to act upon the principle which this House has 
sanctioned ; and I take in the first instance those articles of raw materials which 
still remain subject to duty. I mean to deal with them in order, still further to 
enable me to call on the mannfacturer to relax the protection he still enjoys. 
(Cheers.) 








Sir, there is hardly any other article of the nature of a raw material which is 
now subject to duty except tallow, and perhaps I ought to add timber. Witi: 
respect to tallow, which is ofthe nature of raw material which is largely used in 
many manufactures—manufactures of great importance to the comfort of the great 
body of the people, I mean soap, candles, &c., I propose a reduction in the amount 
of duty which is levied on that article. Russia is the coun‘ry from which chiefly 
our imports of tallow are derived. There is at present a duty on tallow to the 
amount of 3s. 2d. per cwt. The subject was adverted to in the course of the dis- 
cussions on the last tariff; and mainly with a view to our own interests, but partly 
for the purpose of encouraging Russia to proceed in that liberal policy of which I 
trust she has given some indication. I propose, without stipulation (cheers), 
that England should set the example (cheers) by that relaxation of those heavy 
duties, in the confidence that that example will ultimately prevail (cheers) ; that 
the interests of the great body of consumers will soon influence the action of 
Governments, and that our example, even if we don’t purchase any immediate re- 
ciprocal benefit, yet, whilst by a reduction like that we shall, in the first 
instance, improve our own manufacture, I believe we shall soon reap the other 
advantage of deriving some equivalent in our commercial intercourse. (Cheers.) 
I propose, therefore, to reduce the duty on tallow from 3s. 2d. per cwt. to Is. 6d. 
(Hear, hear.) I am taking the articles which are of the nature of raw 
materials. 

Now, with respect to timber: I don’t mean to except the duties on timber from 
the review I am about to undertake. (Hear, hear.) We have admitted timber 
the produce of our colonial possessions, to be imported at a nominal duty ; Iam 
about to affect domestic interests by the relaxation of protective duties, and we 
have a perfect right, I think, if they be protected, to affect colonial interests. 
(Hear, hear.) The question of timber is a very difficult one. I am prepared to 
make a definite proposal with respect to every other article. I know the advan- 
tage of early communication—that communication shall take place,—but I am 


| most anxious, in effecting reductions of the duty on timber, to insure to the con- 


sumer the benefit of the whole change. (Cheers.) The course which Govern- 
ment will probably take will be a gradual reduction of the existing amount of 
duty, where it shall rest a certain time, lower than at present, the reduction 


by inducing parties to withhold the supply of timber in the hope of realising a 
large amount of duty, and yet at the same time, as the importation of timber 
from the Baltic partakes in some respect, from the nature of the article, of a 
monopoly, to take care the reduction of duty should be an advantage not so much 
to the producer but to the consumer. In a day or two after the opportunity of a 
more minute consideration of details, the intention of the Government with 
regard to timber shall be made known. The subject, I have said, is a very com- 
plicated one, and it is very difficult to get the requisite information, as it is abso- 
lutely necessary to keep your intentions a perfect secret before you announce 
your plan. I trust, however, the House will be satisfied with my general 
expression of our intention to make a gradual reduction of the duty on timber 
spread over a certain number of years ; but three or four days must elapse before 
we can more specifically announce our plan. These are reductions only; they 
are not the repeal of duties on articles of the nature of raw materials. With 
these exceptions, I hardly know a raw material in respect of which there is 
any duty. 

Having now taken that course, having given the manufacturer the advantage 
of a free command, without any impost, of the raw materials which enter into his 
fabrics, I call upon the manufacturers of the three great articles which enter 
into consumption as the clothing of the great body of the community, to give that 
proof which I am sure they will give of the sincerity of their conviction as to the 
impolicy of protective duties, by consenting to relax the protection on their manu- 
factures. (Loud cheers from the Opposition benches.) The three great branches 
of manufacture of which I speak are those which are immediately concerned with 
the clothing of the great body of the people—I speak of the linen, the woollen, and 
the cotton manufactures. (Cheers.) I ask them at once to set the example to 
others by relaxing voluntarily and cheerfully the protection they enjoy. (Cheers.) 
Sir, an hon. friend of mine, the member for Dorsetshire—and I assure him I shal 
still call him my hon. friend, for it shall not be my fault if any unfortunate differ- 
ences on political subjects interfere with private friendships (cheers) ; without any 
of the reserves and restraints which appear to embarrass him, I therefore at once 
call him by that appellation by which I have always addressed him (cheers)—my 
hon. friend expressed a hope, being jealous of the expressions in the Speech, that 
the small interests of the country would not be forgotten. He said, “ Her Majesty 
is solicitous that the great interests of the country should not be injuriously 
affected ; but nothing is said of the smaller interests.” Now, I do not mean in 
this review of the Tariff to subject myself to the imputation to which I was sub- 
jected before. I mean to affect great interests, and, if possible, to treat with for- 
bearance and consideration the smaller interests. I shall, therefore, fulfil my 
hon. friend’s views, and gratify his expectations, by assuring him that he will have 
no cause to complain, that while the great interests are affected, the smaller in- 
terests are neglected. For instance, in dealing with the clothing of the great 
body of the people, I shall call on the manufacturers of the great articles of cotton, 
woollen, and linen, to relinquish that protection which they at present enjoy ; but 
with regard to those articles which are made up, and which, consequently, em- 
ploy the labour of the industrious classes of this country, I shall propose 
to treat them with more forbearance, and to continue some protective duty. 
As the case now stands, the great articles of the cotton manufacture, such 
as calicoes, prints, &¢., are subject to a duty of 10 per cent. on importation, 


while cottons made up, such for instance as cotton stockings, &c., when brough 


from abroad, are subject to a duty of 20 per cent. With respect to cotton manu- 
facture generally, which is now subject to a duty of 10 per cent., I propose that 
it should be imported duty free (loud cries of “‘ Hear”), and that duty of 20 per 
cent., which now applies to the manufactured articles of cotton in a more ad- 
vanced state, I propose to reduce to 10 per cent. (Hear.) That is to say, that on 
the great articles of cotton manufacture, which constitute the articles of clothing 
for the great mass of the people, there will be no import duty, while the import 
duty on cotton articles in a more advanced state of manufacture will be 10 per 
cent. (A cry of “ Take it all off,” and some slight interruption.) The only favour 
I ask is, that I may be permitted to state the whole of the plan (cheers), without 
any inferences being drawn at once as to any particular parts. (Hear, hear.) I 
may have to make qualifications—to adopt precautions, and the first part of my 
proposal may give rise to erroneous conclusions, unless the judgment is suspended 
until the whole is explained. (Hear, hear.) All I ask, therefore, is, not even that 
you should suspend your judgment to a future day, but that at any rate you 
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should wait until I conclude my observations. (Cheers.) I am the more anxious 
to call on the manufacturers to set this example of relinquishing protective duties, 
because, according to a very high authority, it was not the agricniturists, but it 


country by permitting the iirportation of'foreigncarriages on the payment of a 
duty of 10 percent, 
There is #HotH™f Manufacture’ in respect te whith I proposea considerable re- 


was the manufacturers who called on the Legislature, in the first instance, for /@ttotion of @iity-+P propose to reducethe atityoncandles.s: We havereduced the 


protective duties. (Hear, hear.) It was the mercantile and manufacturing7ine+ 
terest which set the example of requiring protection, and it is, therefore; but Jus 
tice that they should set the example, as I doubt not they cheerfully will, 
of relinquishing that protection. (Cheers.) Nothing can be more remarkable 
than the observation made by one who had no prejudices in favour of the agricul- 
turists. Dr. Adam Smith, speaking historically, says:—‘‘Country gentlemen and 
farmers are, to their great honour, of all people, the least subject to the wretched 
spirit of monopoly.” (Laughter, and loud ironical cheering from the Opposition.) 
I am speaking now of the origin of this protection; and, at any rate, Dr. Smith 
was a most impartial authority, with no leaning or bias towards the agriculturists. 
Speaking as an historian, he states what, in consequence of the interruption I met 
with, I have the pleasure of repeating, that it was not the agriculturists who are 
responsible for the restrictive system, but the manufacturers. He says: -“ Country 
gentlemen and farmers, are, to their great honour, of all people, the least subject 
to the wretched spirit of monopoly. (Renewed laughter.) Dispersed in different 
parts of thé country, they cannot so easily combine as merchants and manufactu- 
rers, who, being collected in towns, and accustomed to that exclusive corporation 
spirit which 'prevails“in them, naturally endeavour to obtain against all their 
countrymen the'santfe’exclusive privilege which they generally possess against the 
inhabitants of theft@spective towns. They accordingly seem to have been the 
original inventors Ofthose restraints upon the importation of foreign goods which 
secure to them thé'monopoly of the home market. It was probably in imitation 
of them, and to put themselves on a level with those who they found were dis- 
posed to oppress them, that the country gentlemen and farmers of Great Britain 
so far forgot the generosity which is natural to their station, as to demand the ex- 
clusive privilege of supplying their countrymen with corn and butcher’s meat, 
They did not, perhaps, take time to consider how much less their interest could be 
affected by the freedom of trade than that of the people whose example they 
followed.” This extract may excite the laughter of some gentlemen on 
the other side of the House; but I believe the statement to be perfectly 
correct, that the restriction did not originate with the agriculturists, but that it 
was pressed on the Legislature in the first instance by the mercantile and manu- 
facturing interests; and that it was afterwards adopted and extended, as a neces- 
sary consequence, by the agricultural interest. I may therefore invite, in the 
first instance, the manufacturing interest to relinquish protective duties. (Hear, 
hear.) I propose, also, to call on the manufacturers of linen and woollen, the two 
other great articles in addition to cotton concerned in the production of the 
clothing of the great body of the people, to relinquish, as I believe they can with- 
out injury to themselves, protection with respect to the coarser articles of their 
manufacture. (Hear, hear.) There will be some loss to the revenue, but I believe 
that the importation of some articles, competing with the production of our ma- 
nufacturers, will stimulate their skill; and, with the capital and enterprise of this 
country, I do not doubt but that they will beat foreign manufacture. At present, 
woollen goods which are made up are subject, under the reduced tariff of 1842, 
to a duty of 20 per cent.; and I propose that, as in the case of made-up cotton 
goods, the duty should be reduced from 20 per cent. to 10 per cent. In the cotton 
and woollen trade we have given to the manufacturers the unrestricted power of 
importing the raw material. The same may be said with regard to the linen | 
manufactures. Flax is free from any duty. I had occasion to say the other night 
that there is no duty whatever on the import of foreign flax. I propose that in | 
the case of linen, as in the case of cotton and woollen, the coarser articles of ma- 
nufacture—those which are used by the great body of the people—should be per- 
mitted to come into the country duty free. With respect to the made-up articles 
of linen, there are some very fine, some not of general consumption, but partak- | 
ing of the character of luxuries, such as cambrics, &c., and other articles used 
by the rich ; but I do not propose, even with respect to them, to maintain the | 
present amount of duty, but to place them all on a level. I propose that the | 
amount of the duty now levied on made-up linens should be reduced to one-half. 

There is another article which does not fall within these principles, but with 
respect to which I think it of great importance, not that we should adopt the same 
principle, but yet apply to it a great reduction of duty—I alluce to silks. The exist- 
ing duty on silks apparently operates as a protection to the domestic manufacture. 
You have a duty, which is called one of 30 per cent., but which with respect to 
many articles is a great deal higher: and a false reliance is placed on that as a 
protection. Itis no such thing. There are many houses in Paris and on the coast 
which will guarantee the delivery of goods in London at one-half of the duty. 
(Hear, hear.) It is, therefore, a clear loss in the first place, and encouragement 
to smuggling ; but it is a delusion on the part of the labouring classes employed 
in the silk manufacture, to suppose that they enjoy a protection, of which they are 
in reality robbed by the smuggler and dishonest consumer. (Hear, hear.) I con_ 
ceive, by a new arrangement with respect to the silk duties—by a reduction o¢ 
the amount of the duty levied on silks—we are not interfering with any domestic 
interests ; but we are, I believe, stimulating skill and industry in this country ; 
diminishing the profits of the smuggler, and enconraging lawful and innocent 
traffic instead of an immoral one. (Hear, hear.) The general impression is, that 
the duty is only 30 per cent. on silk manufactures. I holdin my hand an account 

of the duties on silk manufactures ; and thongh, in respect to some, the duty may 
not exceed 30 per cent., and in respect to others it may be less, yet there are many 
articles in respect to which the duty is much higher. In the case of crape, 
the duty is not less than from 43 to 50 per cent.; on velvet, from 34 
to 50 per cent.; on silk net, from 36 to 78 per cent.; on manufac- 
tured bonnets, 145 per cent ; and on turbans or caps, at least as much. Does 
any man believe that a French turban, or cap, or bonnet, pays that amount of 
duty? Itisno such thing. The article is in common use, but it is introduced by 
the smuggler. (Hear, hear.) I propose a new arrangement with respect to silks, 
but I must not at present enter into too much detail. Of course, every proposal 
I make will be in the hands of honourable members to-morrow morning. With 
respect to silks, I propose to adopt a new principle. The general rule will be, 
enumerating each article of silk manufacture, to levy a duty of so mnch per 
pound, giving an option to the Custom-house officers of levying for every £100 
value of silk a duty of 15 per cent. This will be the adoption of a principle of 
15 per cent. with respect to silks, instead of the present variable and capricious 
duty, which is called one of 30 per cent., but which is less in some instances, and 
vastly more in others. 

There is another article of manufacture which enters or may enter into com- 
petition with the manufacture of this conntry, and on which the duty, I think, is 
extravagant. Ithink the qualified admission of the foreign article will do no 
injury to our manufacture, but, on the contrary, is likely to stimulate the 
exercise of skill in its improvement. After the remission which has been made, 
I think, too, that the manufacture to which I allnde has no right to retain its 
present erormons amount of import duty. I speak of paper—paper-hangings. 
The duty on French paper-hangings brought into this country is 1s. the square 
yard, applied indiscriminately ; but it is possible to sell some descriptions of this 
article at one farthing per square yard. With respect to paper-hangings not 
worth more than one farthing the sqnare yard, such a duty appears exorbitant, 
and I propose to reduce it from Is. to 2d. the square yard. 

I approach now those manufactures which are connected with metals. (A slight 
laugh.) I do not know what excites the risibility of some hon. members, bnt, 
however it may offend some, it is my duty to explain these matters. (Hear, hear.) | 
With respect to metals, we have reduced the duty on foreign ores, and if there be | 
any manufacture which can or ought to compete with the foreigner, it is the | 
~annfacture of metals in this country. (Har, hear.) The mannfactures of metal, 
speaking generally, are now all charged with a duty of 15 per cent ad valorem. 
I propose, with respect to them and all other articles which I do not specifically 
mention, that the general rule shall be that no duty should exceed 10 per cent. ; 
that should be the maximum. It is impossible to adopt this principle with respect 
to some articles—paper-hangings, &c., and I mention those which I except from the 
rule of paying 10 per cent. ad valorem. But with regard to the great mass of 
manufactures, which are subject to a duty of 20 per cent. according to the tariff 
of 1842, I propose that a duty of 10 per cent. should be the maximum, and this 
duty will fall on manufactures, such as brocade, earthenware, and other articles 
of that kind, and on all manufactures of hair. At present there is a duty of 20 
per cent. on the import of foreign carriages. (“ Hear, hear,” and laughter on the 
Opposition benches.) I consider the whole of these to be a series of equivalents, 
Iam giving advantages to the consumer of this country by reductions of duty ; 
and I will venture to say that there is no article so extravagantly dear as the car- 
riage manufacture. (Ironical cheers.) Without referring to carriages manufae~ 
tured in Brussels arid elsewhere, compare the price of London carriages ‘with 
those made in Edinburgh and other places. It is most extravagant ; and with 
the command by our manufacturers of timber and metal I can see no reason why’}’ 
foreign carriages imported into this country should be subject to a duty of 20 per 
cent. I propose to encourage a competition with the manufacturers in this 














duty i pernaceti,-and this night proposes reanoton ofthe tity now 
lévied‘onreandies to one'half. (Hear, hear.) 

I propose; also;'that the duty on'foreigt soap should" bereduced’s ‘that in the 
case of hard soap, which is now subject tova duty of 30s. per cwt., that duty should, 
on account of the Excise duty on soap in'this country, be reduced to 20s. per cwt. ; 
that in the case of soft soap, the duty should be reduced from 20s. to 14s. per 
ewt.; and that in the case of Naples soap the duty should be réduced from 56s. to 
20s. per cwt. 

There are many articlés on which duty is now levied, and in respect to which I 
propose to remit’ the duty altogether. I propose, notwithstanding the great sim- 
plification in the tariff of 1842, to carry that simplification still further. There 
are, I think, not less than nearly 1100 articles remaining in that tariff, because it 
was thought cottvenient to have them in an alphabetical arrangement, for the 
Custom-house officers to see what articles were or were not duty free ; but with 
respect to 500 articles that stand in the tariff there is no duty. Now I propose, 
with respect to many articles still remaining on the tariff, and subject to duty, 
that they should be admitted duty free ; but I avoid entering into more detail at 
present with respect to these. There are some manufactures still remaining with 
which I must deal specially, because, on account of the present amount of duty, 
or the nature of the article, it might not be advisable to subject them to the 
general principle. In respect to those articles connected with the manufacture of 
leather we have made a great reduction of late. We have remitted the duty on 
raw hides, which are admitted duty free. We have remitted the duty on 
almost every article connected with the tanning process. There is scarcely 
one levied. I propose to remit the duty altugether on an article which partakes 
more of the character of a raw material than a manufactured—namely, dressed 
hides. 

I propose, with a view of reducing the cost of an article of clothing which is 
important to the working classes of the community—viz., boots and shoes—to 
take off the duty on dressed hides. There will then not be one raw material 
which the manufacturer of leather cannot command without the payment of 
duty. Having done that, I propose to diminish the duty on foreign boots and 
shoes imported into this country. This reduction of duty on this article of 
clothing is an object of great importance to the comfort of the poor. I propose, 
therefore, to make the following reductions of duty :—On boot-fronts, from 3s. 6d. 
to 1s. 9d. per dozen pair; large fronts, from 5s. 6d. to 2s. 9d. per dozen pair ; 
boots, from £1 8s. to 14s. per dozen pair; shoes, from {4s. to 7s.; women and 
children’s shoes, in the same proportion. I propose to reduce the duty on hats ; 
and I propose now to carry into effect a reduction which was postponed in 1842. 
and Iam afraid not wisely postponed—I mean with regard to the duty on straw 
platting. I propose to reduce the duty on straw platting from 7s. 6d. to 5s. per 
pound, and on straw hats, from 8s. 6d. to 5s. per pound. When I propose the 
reduction of the duty on silk manufacture, I propose also to take off the duty on 
what I consider rather a raw than a manufactured article connected with the silk 
trade—I mean dyed thrown silk. 

I think I am convincing the House that I am disposed to act freely and im- 
partially in respect to the application of this principle of the reduction of pro- 
tective duty. I believe I have exhausted every article which can be called an 
article of “ manufacture,” as the word is generally used. I have proposed the 


reduction of duty upon metals, all articles connected with clothing, and all articles 
| 
of general use and consumption, and I have stated to the House what is the ge- | 


neral principle I propose. (Hear, hear.) 

I come now to another article of great importance, which, although a manufac- 
ture, yet, in common parlance, does not generally fall within that denomination ; 
it is an article in respect of which I think the time is come for reduction alto- 
gether I propose to reduce the duty upon brandy and foreign spirits. (Hear, 
hear.) The present duty upon brandy is not less than 22s. 10d. per gallou. That 
has prevented the increase of importation. At the present moment, J believe, the 
consumption of French brandy in this country is not greater than it was at the 
latter end of the seventeenth century, if, indeed, it be so great; and I think that 
is mainly attributable to the exorbitant amount of the duty, compared with the 
value of the raw material. Now brandy, like silk, is an article in respect to which 
the apparent protection is delusive ; there is no article, unless it be silk, in respect 
of which, speaking of our intercourse with the Continent, smuggling so much 
prevails as it does in the article of foreign spirits. The diminution of duty, there- 


fore, is no necessary diminution of protection to the native producer; it may tend | 
to prevent smuggling, it may tend to convert an unlawful into a lawful traffic, | 


but it is not necessarily the diminution of protection. I propose, then, that the 
present duty upon brandy, geneva, and foreign spirits generally, should be re- 
duced from 22s. 10d. to 15s. (Hear, hear.) 

There remains one article to which I will advert, in respect to which an arrange- 
ment was made only so recently as last year, but which I also intend to propose 


to the House to include in the reduction of protective duties; I allude to the | 


afticle of sugar. (Loud cheers from the Opposition benches.) Each of these arti- 
clés must be made the subject of prolonged discussion. It is impossible that I 
should enter into details; I can but submit to the Honse in outline the 
intentions of her Majesty’s Government. (Hear, hear.) I am very much 
afraid the proposal I have to make may not at all meet the concur- 
rence and approbation of those hon. members who cheered the mention 
of sugar ; still I will state the proposal which her Majesty’s Government have to 
make. (Hear, hear.) Inthe last year I estimated the probable amount of in- 
creased consumption of sugar in consequence of the reduction of duty at not less, 
I think, than 50,000 tons. In the remainder of the last year there had been an, 
increase of consumption to the extent of not less than 32,000 tons; whether or no. 


prove to be so much increase as to bear out my calculation, I cannot undertake 
to say; still, there cannot be a doubt that there will be a very considerable in- 
crease in the consumption of sugar. The amount of free-labour sugar brought 
into competition with British colonial sugar, however, has not increased. I calcu- 
lated the amount of free-labour sugar at 250,000 tons; the amount actually 
brought into home consumption has fallen far short of that; I believe the defal- 
cation may be accounted for chiefly by the failure of the crop in Cuba, and an in- 
creased consumption on the continent of Europe, with a consequent diversion of 
supplies which would have been brought to this country from parts of the world 
in which there is free labour. These will account in great measure for the di- 
minished supply. Still, I am bound to say that I think the British colonial 
sugar can bear increased competition with sugar the produce of free labour. I 
am not prepared to make a relaxation with respect to the admission of sugar the 
produce of countries carrying on the slave-trade; I must still contend for that 
exclusion; but with 1espect to sugar, the produce of free labour, her Majesty’s 
Government have not thought it right to exempt sugar from the general applica- 
tion of the principle for which I ain contending. We propose, therefore, assum- 
ing that the competition is to be with sugar the produce of free labour to deduct 
3s. 6d from the amount of the present differential duty. In the case of Musco- 
vado the amount of differential duty is, I think, 9s. 4d.; in the case of clayed 
sugar I think it is lls. 8d; we propose to deduct from the amount of diiferential 
duty in each case 3s. 6d., leaving the differential duty in tavour ot British colonial 
sugar, competing with sugar the produce of free labour, at 5s. 10d. in the one 
, and at 8s. in the other. (Hear, hear.) 

‘ae in concluding this tbe of all the articles, or at least almost all the arti- 
cles upon which import duties are levied, I come to those articles which are con- 
nected with agriculture. There are many articles of first-rate importance, on 
which there are very heavy duties, but on which those heavy duties do not operate 
as protecting duties. I take the article of tobacco. In making the extensive changes 
which, on the part of her Majesty’s Government, I now propose, I do hope that 
the consideration of the public revenue will be permitted to have its due weight, 
and that, although the arguments may be most cogent in respect to the reduction 
of the duty on particular articles, yet the House will bear in mind the importance 
of not breaking down the public revenue. (Hear, hear.) The pressure upon the 
revenne on account of the reductions which I propose, must be very great ; and 
considerations of the public interest, considerations of national defence, leave us 
no alternative but to propose an increase in the estimates; we must dismiss con- 
siderations of revenue where interests of such great. importance are concerned ; 
but the House will bear in mind, that I am proposing reductions in the Tariff, 
which will necessarily cause, for the present, a considerable defalcation of the 
revenue, and, on the other hand, that, in our opinion, it has become our duty to 
propose—not from any hostile considerations, but for the purpose of providing for 
the defences of the country—that increase in the estimates. I hope, then, that 
those who think there are duties, excravagantly high, still retained upon some 
igreat articles of consumption, will not press for simultaneous reductions in all. 
(Hear, hear.) I will first refer to those articles of agricultural produce which are 
not immediately connected with the food of the people. 





| feeding cattle. 


| hear. 
during the remaining period, which would complete a twelvemonth, there will ) 





I take, in the first instance, the seeds of grasses and other seeds. I have a deep 
conviction that the reduction of duty upon agricultural seeds, so far from being 
the removal of protection upon agriculture, is conferring a benefit upon agricul- 
ture. (Hear, hear.) I take the article-Of*cloverseed. Now, surely it would be 
impossible to maintain that the heavy dtity whiéhwas some years since applied 
to cloverseed operated as a protection to agricultural produce. In many parts of 
the country the duty upon cloverseed was, in fact, a heavy burden. In 1843, if I 
recollect right, you levied a duty upon cloverseed to the amount of not less than 
£144,000. What a small portion of the agricultural districts of this country was 
benefited by the levy of that duty! Cloverseed was required in those parts of 
the country where agriculture is most advanced ; cloverseed was required as con- 
ducive to the most improved system of agriculture. Some few counties in Eng- 
land were the producers of cloverseed, but, speaking generally, the duty levied 
upon cloverseed was not a protection, but a burden to agriculture. (Hear, hear.) 
With respect, then, to all agricultural seeds generally, not for the removal of pro- 
tection, but as a benefit to agriculture, I propose to reduce the duty, and to apply 
to all a moderate duty. The duty on cloverseed was reduced one-half in 1842; 
at a previous period it had reached nearly £150,000 in one year’; last year it was 
£75,000. As I have reduced the great mass of manufaeturesygenerally speaking, 
to an uniform duty of 10 per cent., so, with respect to™all'#eeds, for the purpose of 
simplifying the matter, I propose that the duty generally shall not exceed 5s per 
cwt.; that that shall apply to cloverseed and t6"aliéeeds, In the case of leek 
and onion seed, the duty at present is not less tWMie208/" I propose with respect 
to all seeds, that the maximum duty shall be’ 5si(Hidatyhear.) I have already 
spoken of that most important department of agrieult#rey'the fattening of cattle. 
I believe it is impossible to over-estimate the iniportante of promoting tie rat- 
tening of cattle, as instrumental to an improved system of agriculture. The 
restoration of fertility to the soil by means of manure is one of the most bene- 
ficial of the dispensations of Providence; and I believe that there is no manure, 
bring it from where you will, which, in respect to its fertilising qualities, can 
enter into competition with that which has been derived from the soil. You cannot 
conduce more to the improvement of inferior soils than by encouraging the feed- 
ing and fattening of cattle, and thus promoting the application of the manure to 
the increase of the fertility of the land. I propose, therefore, that an article of 
grain, which I believe to be mainly applied to the fattening of cattle, shall be 
hereafter imported duty free: it is an article of immense importance—I mean 
maize, or Indian corn. (Hear, hear.) I propose that the duty upon maize shall 
hereafter and immediately be a nominal duty. (Hear, hear.) Now, I do not 
consider that by removing the duty on maize I am depriving agriculture of any 
protection. Maize is generally used in the United States, I believe, partly for 
human food; and I believe that, though it is very much disregarded in this 
country, on parts of the continent it is made into excellent food, and in parts of 
tue Cnited States it is even preferred to articles of food which we in this country 
use. I do believe, that the free importation of maize, so far from doing any dis- 
service to agriculture, will, by promoting the feeding of cattle, be an advantage 
rather than a detriment. (Hear.) I propose, also, that the article of buckwheat 
Shall be subject to the same rule; that maize and buckwheat, and the flour of 
maize and buckwheat, shall be admitted duty free ; I propose to admit the meal 
equally with the grain itself. (Hear, hear.) If any gentleman will ascertain the 
enormous sums which are now paid by many of the best farmers in the country 
for the purchase of linseed cake and rape cake, I think they will agree with me, 
that increased facilities for the introduction of articles that may be used for the 
fattening of cattle will be no disservice to the agricultural interest. The demand 
for linseed cake is so great that it is rising in price: the consumption on some 
farms is immense, and upon some, I believe, the chief object of the consumption 
is to provide manure for the better cultivation of the soil. I will just trouble the 
House by stating the prices .—! 

Price of Linseed Cake per 1000 in the month of 
: d. 
1843 g 0 
i844 10 0 
1846 ee oe -- 12 0 0 
Price of Rape Cake per ton. 


January, 


Ss. 
1843 ee ee 
1844 

December, 1844 4 10 

January, 1846 se 517 6 6 0 
I hold in my hand a letter from a merchant, strongly recommending, on account 
of the great advantage to the agricultural interest, that there should be a free im- 
port of some articles which are used very generally in the United States 


January, 


d. 
0 
0 
0 


| for fattening cattle. He says :—“I take the liberty of submitting to your inspection 


a specimen of rice-feed, which is very extensively used in the United States for 
We apprehend the act of 9 George IV. applies to this; we there- 
fore submit to your consideration whether to the farmer a cheap supply would not 
be very desirable. It is the refuse of rice ground up, and is less costly than linseed 
cake.” It seems that this material is at present excluded, on the ground that it 


| comes under the description of meal; but I believe that the admission of it would 


enable us better to enter into competition with the foreign breeder, and would so 
far be an advantage to agriculture. 

I come now to the consideration of those articles of agricultural produce which 
are immediately connected with the food of man. (Renewed murmurs.) On this 
great question, on which of course I anticipate much difference of opinion, I have 
to meet those, on the one hand, who contend for no delay and no qualification 
(cheers), and, on the other, those who insist that there shall be no relaxation of 
the present amount of protection. (Cheers.) My object will be, if possible, to 
make some adjustment of this question, in which both sides may concur. (Hear, 
I know that neither will approve of it. (Cheers and laughter). I know, 
I say, that neither will approve of it. (Renewed cheers.) I know that I must 
meet the disapprobation, possibly the opposition, of those who usually sit on this 
side of the House. (Cheers from the Ministerial benches.) Probably I may have 
to encounter equal resistance from the honourable gentlemen opposite. (Cheers 
from the Opposition side.) But, on the part of her Majesty’s Government, I beg 
to say that our desire is, without favour or undue partiality, to suggest that 
which we believe to be just, and ‘calculated to terminate that conflict, the con- 
tinuance of which all must lament. I trust to be able to remove those causes of 
jealousy and dissension between different classes of her Majesty’s subjects, so as 
not injuriously to affect any one class, and yet to promote the general interest of 
all. (Cheers.) I consider it for the public advantage at least to lay the foundation 
of a final settlement. (Much cheering.) Iam not about to propose the immediate 
repeal of the duties imposed upon grain, and what I shall propose will be an 
earnest of the principle on which we shall act. 

I am induced tor 1 the i liate reduction of duty on some articles 
of primary importance in contributing to the food of man. I will first state the 
articles with respect to which I propose that there shall be either reduction or re- 
peal; as to all, I shall recommend an immediate reduction ; but I will first advert 
to those on which I propose an immediate and tota! repeal. Speaking of articles 
of consumption, I propose an extensive review of the duties on ali articies in- 
cluded in the tariff which enter into the consumption of the people. As I stated, 
I propose to make an immediate reduction upon the whole, though not the repeal 
of the whole. On the part of her Majesty’s Government, I recommend that the 
duty should be immediately reduced to one-half: upon butter, from £1 to 10s. ; 
cheese, from 10s. to 5s.; hops, from £4 10s. to £2 5s. The duty on cured fish I 
would reduce to 1s. per cwt. These are the articles of agricultural produce on 
which I propose the immediate repeal. I propose also the immediate repeal of 
the duty on all articles which constitute meat food. I propose that the repeal of 
the duty on bacon shall be absolute and immediate. On fresh beef, on salt beef, 
on salt pork, on fresh pork, on potatoes, and vegetables of all kinds, the duty 
shall be forthwith and i diately abolished. (Hear hear.) Everything, then, 
which enters into the vegetable kingdom, and everything of animal food, shall be 
admitted at once duty free. (Cheers.) I believe that the agriculturist need fear 
no foreign competition in consequence of this; for, in dealing with him as with 
the manufacturer, I conceive that I have given to the agriculturist increased faci- 
lities in meeting competition, by removing the duty from oil-cake, rape-cake, and 
linseed-cake, with which he feeds his cattle. Then'l propose, having reduced the 
duty on what may he considered the manufactured articles of food, at once to 
remove the duty on the importation of animals: I propose, with respect to all 
animals imported from foreign countries, as a general rule, that they should come 
in duty free. There is no necessity for retaining the duty on asses, still less on 
many other animals mentioned in the Tariff (a laugh); but, with respect to all ani- 
mals, I propose, as a proof of our adherence to the principles which I have laid 
down—I propose that they, as well as meat, should’ be free from duty. (Hear, 
hear.) It has been represented to me, that it is not fair to levy an equal amount 
of duty on cattle fatted abroad and on lean animals imported. from abroad ; and 
it has been said that there would be an advantage to the agricuiturist in getting 
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access to the lean animal, whilst there would be none in admitting the fatted ani- 
mal—at any rate, my proposition will redress that inequality (hear, and a laugh) ; 
and I must say that I trust the increased means of fattening cattle which will be 
afforded, coupled with the great facility of getting lean cattle, and the ready 
means of converting them into valuable food for the people of this country, will 
be considered as some compensation for the removal of the duty from the fatted 
animal. (Hear.) I hope, also, that those connected with agriculture will bear in 
mind, whilst Iam proposing these reductions, that I have already proposed the 
removal of protection from some of the great articles of manufacture (hear, hear) 
—that I have not directed their attention to the removal of protection from the 
landed interest only ; but that I have called, as I always do call, on the mannfac- 
turer to set the first example of the relinquishment of protection. They will bear 
in mind that the farm-servant can command a cheaper supply of clothing than he 
could before, and I trust, therefore, that they will not be indisposed to follow the 
example of those whom I have called on first to relinquish their claims to protec- 
tion. (Hear.) 

Sir, I now will state, with the permission of the House, the proposal which I 
intend to make on the subject of the Corn-laws. (Sensation.) Ihave already said 
that I exempt some articles of grain from dnty altogether. I have said that 
maize and buck-wheat will be admitted duty free. (Hear.) Now, on the one 
hand, though I do not propose the immediate repeal of the Corn-laws, I am yet 
in the hope of making a final adjustment of the question, whilst undue appre- 
hension is rrevented, and time is given for the adjustment of agriculture to the 
new state of circumstances. (Hear, hear.) Though I propose a temporary con- 
tinuance of protection (hear, hear), I do propose that the bill shall conntain a dis- 
tinct enactment, that, after the lapse of a certain time, foreign grain shall be 
imported into this country duty free. (Loud cheers.) I am deeply convinced that 
any intermediate proposition would be of no avail. (Renewed cheers.) It would 
have been out of my power, as I explained to the House on a former occasion, to 
have suggested any modification of the existing Corn-law with a guarantee to 
have continued that modification. (Hear, hear.) That, I say, would have been 
out of my power. I feel that the choice is between the maintenance intact of the 
existing amount of protection in every branch, and the laying of the foundation 
for an ultimate settlement, by means of a total repeal of the Corn-law. (Cheers.) 
I propose, therefore, that there shall be a considerable reduction in the amount of 
protection on corn, and I propose that the continuance of the duty so reduced 
shall be limited to a period of three years. (Cheers.) This act, if it shall meet 
the sanction of this House, will contain a provision that at that period of the year 
when I believe there will be the least inconvenience for the termination of protec- 
tion, viz.—on the Ist of February, 1849, oats, barley, and wheat shall be subjected 
only to that nominal rate of duty which I propose to apply now at once to maize 
and buck wheat. (Hear, hear.) The next point which we had to determine was 
as to what the intermediate state of the law should be during the con- 
tinuance of protection. My opinion, I am bound to say, as to the policy 
of providing immediately for a great reduction of the duty on corn remains un- 
changed. (Hear, hear.) I cannot admit that I took an erroneous estimate—I re- 
gret that itis so—-I wish I had—but I cannot admit, I say, that I have overstated 
the amount of pressure which, before the arrival of next harvest, may be felt in 
many parts of the country. I think, not only looking to the prospects of next 
spring, but looking to the consequences of a deficiency of food, that it is of the 
greatest importance to take precautions, as far as the Legislature can take pre- 
cautions, against the evil day. (Hear, hear.) It is possible that the results of 
that deficiency may be more extensive and permanent than we think for. I am 
sure I wish it were possible to take advantage of this calamity in one view, and 
to extract benefit from it, by introducing amongst the people of Ireland a desire 
for better food than potatoes afford (cheers), and thus to diminish the chance, to 
which they will possibly be liable, of a recurrence of this great visitation by which 
the food of millions of our fellow subjects is rendered uncertain. (Hear, hear.) 
We have yet to consider what provision is to be made for them—what substitute 
is to-be provided for all the unsound potatoes which, had they been sonnd, would 
have formed the food of a majority of the people of Ireland. It is impossible to 
provide an immediate substitute which would prove satisfactory. You may 
think that the potato is a most insufficient article of subsistence ; but you can’t 


rt wo or three years to come, do what you will, dispense with the reliance on 
v 


potatoes. In such a position, the most provident arrangement which can be 
come to must be suggested. 

I am not about to propose now what I proposed on the Ist November, the im- 
mediate-suspension of the duty on wheat by an Order in Council ; but I think it is 
of importance to make.such reductions in the present amount of duties, as shall 
realise a great part of the advantage which might have been derived from opening 
the ports. I wish to have but one law enduring for the limited period to which I 
have referred, but I wish in that law to take every necessary precaution against 
impending danger. (Hear.) I propose, therefore, that there shall be for the pre- 
sent, and immediately, a great reduction in the duty on wheat, and that that 
amount so reduced shall endure only for a limited period—there being a guaran- 
tee, by express enactment in the bill, that on the arrival of that period, the then 
existing duty shall be converted into a mere nominal duty. What, then, shall be 
the nature of the law which is to endure for a limited period? My colleagues and 
myself have approached this question wholly unprejudiced, and with no other 
object in view than the general advancement and prosperity of the country. Our 
desire has been to propose a law, temporary in its relations, which appears to us, 
on the whole, best suited to meet the exigencies of the present case, and best cal- 
culated to provide for the wants of the country during the period for which it is 
intended. The rate of duty under the existing law, on other descriptions of grain, 
has been regulated by the rate of duty on wheat. We propose, therefore, 
that the rates of duty on barley, oats, peas, beans, and rye, shall be 
governed, as nearly as possible, during the continuance of this law, if it 
meet with the sanction of Parliament, by the principles which will apply 
to wheat; that is, that there shall be a reduction of a corresponding amount 
applied to all. But I propose that immediately from the passing of this 
act, all grain, the produce of British colonial possessions, ont of bond, 
shall be admitted at a inal duty. (Hear, hear.) I propose that in all 
cases those restrictions which apply to meal, the produce of grain, shall be re- 
moved. I presume that they were established for the protection of the milling 
interest of this country—I believe them, however, to be wholly unnecessary. 
They are not applied to flour, the produce of wheat ; I see no reason why they 
should be applied to meal, the produce of barley or any other grain. (Hear, 
hear.) Now, on the one hand, I offer to those who insist on the immediate and 
unqualified removal of those laws, the unrestricted importation—at least the im- 
portation at a nominal duty—of all kinds of grain, and all kinds of meal, the 
produce of British colonial possessions, out of bond. One great article, also the 
produce of the United States—the article of maize—to the free produce of which 
the United States attaches the utmost importance, we propose should be admitted 
duty free, and at once. I now come to the provisions with respect to other de- 
scriptions of grain, which we propose to adopt during the period whilst foreign 
grain is to be subjected to duty. We have attempted to meet some of the objec- 
tions which have been made to varying the rate of duty; at the same time to 
have fixed any duty which would have been considered valuable in the shape of 
protection, Woul. r< t li: ve answered the purpose which we desired to attain—of 
makin« an immediate reduction in the price of foreign grain, on account of the 
temporary exigencies of the country. (Hear, hear.) We propose, therefore, that 
the enactment to endure for three years shall be to this effect—*“ That until the 
ist day of February, 1849, the following duties shall be levied on wheat if im- 
ported from any foreign country :—Whenever the average price of wheat, made 
up and published in the manner required by law, shall be for every quarter under 





48s. the duty shall be oe oe +» 10s. 
over 48s. and under 49s. ee as con, 
49s. ee 50s. oe ee oe. «88. 
50s. ee 5is. oe ee ee 7s. 
51s. ee 52s. ee se ae 
52s. ee 53s. ee ee 5s. 


and that whenever the price of grain made up and published in the manner 
re quired by law shall exceed 53s., there shall then be an invariable duty of 4s. 
per quarter.” That is to say, that there shall be no temptation to hold grain 
when the price shall exceed 54s. for the purpose of secnring the shilling of extra 
duty. (Hear, hear.) The enactments which we shall propose with respect to aly 
other descriptions of grain will precisely follow the scale which we have adopted 
with regard to wheat. It would, however, perhaps be more convenient for the 
House, considering the time I have already occupied, that I should rather defer 
them to the details which will be printed to-morrow morning, than go throngh 
the whole now as regards oats and barley. (Hear, hear.) It may be sufficient 
for the present purpose te state that the same general rule will be adopted 
in all. (Hear, hear.) There would now, therefore, be levied on wheat, 
instead of a duty of 16s, one of 4s.; and every other grain at the 
present prices taken out of bond for consumption in the home market, 
would be subject to a merely nominal duty. (Hear, hear.) That is the ar. 





| rangement for the adjustment of this great question which her Majesty’s Govern- 
| ment are induced to offer for the consideration of Parliament. We propose to 
| accompany that arrangement with ot"er provisions calculated—I will not 
| say to give compensation—but calculayed, in my firm belief, materially to 
advance the interests of that portion of the community which, after the lapse of 
three years, will be called on to relinquish their protection. I believe it is 
possible to suggest arrangements not affecting the interests of other portions of 
the community, yet materially benefitting theirs, by introducing reforms in the 
levying of duties, and in the application of the burdens which are to be raised. 
I thank them for having permitted me, without interruption, to state all those 
portions of my proposal which might appear to be bearing heavily on them. Iam 
obliged to them for the forbearance with which they have permitted me to go 


are the measures with which we propose to accompany this great present reduc- 
tion, and the ultimate extinction of protection—measures which, I believe, will 
prove greatly to the advantage of that interest in whose welfare this country is 
deeply interested. (Hear, hear.) Let us review some of the burdens which do 
fall immediately on the land; but burdens which are, in my opinion—some of 
them, at least—capable of alleviation, not by their transfer to other parties, but 
by the introduction of reforms into the mode of their levy. Now, first let me take 
the existing arrangement with respect to one great source of expenditure—to one 
great burden which is constantly and justly complained of by the agriculturists— 
I mean the amount of rate which is levied for highways. (Hear, hear.) Is it not 
quite possible, without subjecting other parties to the expense of maintaining the 
highways, to introduce reforms into the mode of raising the highway rate which 
might be advantageous to the agriculturists? I believe it is possible. (Hear, 
hear.) What is the law at present with respect to highways ? 
16,000 local authorities, each of which has charge of the highways. As railways 
advance, whilst turnpike roads are, in many cases, becoming of little importance, 
highways, which have hitherto been of little advantage to the public, are becom- 
ing of increased importance. But where a highway is a continuous channel of 
communication passing through different parishes, that same highway is under 
the control of every parish through which it passes, and, as I have before said, the 
total number of parish authorities is not less than 16,000. The practice for keep- 
ing up the repair of the roads is to have a nominal appointment of a paid surveyor 
in each parish, who absolutely knows nothing whatever of the construction of 
roads (hear, hear, hear) ; or even if they did—if they had double the ability which 
they do possess, the existence of different surveyors on one highway is necessarily 
a defective arrangement. That each portion of the highway should be subject to 
a parochial authority, distinct from the other portions in other parishes, and that 
the highway should be thus subjected to numerous local authorities, must evi- 
dently tend to increased outlay, to great abuse, and generally to a laxity of ex- 
penditure, and a bad system of repair, which it is desirous should be avoided in 
future. (Hear, hear.) There is at present in existence an act of Parliament 
which permits the voluntary union of parishes into local districts, for the purpose 
of the more effectual superintendence and repair of the roads ; but as the union 
of the parishes for that purpose is required under the act to be voluntary, there is 
hardly any instance in which that nnion has taken place, in which the voluntary 
power of forming such a district has beeen exercised. What I propose 
is this—and in proposing, I do not bring it forward as a relief to agri- 
culture from any burden, but as a means of benefitting the agricultural 
interests, by greatly improving the communication by highways throughout the 
country. (Hear, hear.) 
voluntary union on the part of the parishes should be made compulsory. (Cheers.) 


selected for the poor-law unions, it will give six hundred local authorities through- 
out the country ; and I propose to compel the parishes in those districts to form 
such unions, for the purpose of the superintendence and repair of the roads. 
(Hear, hear.) I also propose that each union, when so formed, should have the 
power of appointing a surveyor of the roads tor that particular district ; the sur- 
veyor so appointed to be a properly-qualified professional man, who is to have 
the entire charge of the roads in his district. Some cases of the voluntary union 
of parishes do exist at present, as I have before stated; and I wish to remind the 
House, before I proceed further, of the effects which have been prodnced by the 
adoption of these unions, and the substitution, for a parochial management, of a 
central management under the direction of a surveyor. (Hear, hear.) I hold in 
my hand a return relating to a district in the north, in which parochial manage- 
ment has been superseded, and a district of seventy miles in extent formed for the 
purpose of carrying into effect a better mode than that which prevailed under 
parochial management, of repairing and superintending the roads under the 
direction of a county surveyor. The result of the improved system of central 
management is thus described :— 

[Here the right hon. Baronet read a return from the parishes within the district 
of seventy miles, from which it appeared that under the old system the cost of re- 
pairing and surveying the roads was from 6d. to 9d. in the ponnd, whilst the 
money, at the same time, was thrown away; whereas, under the centralized sys- 
tem, this expense was no more than from 1}d. to 3d. in the pound, and the work 
done inthe best manner. In nine adjoining parishes, which had not adopted the 
system of voluntary union, the expense of repairing, &c., was from 43d. io 5d. 
in the pound.] That is not a transfer of any burden, whilst it will go a great way 
in improving the channels of communication, and thus so far tend to the benefit 
of the agricultural interest, and relieve them, to a certain extent, of a burden 
which they bear. That is, therefore, one system by which I propose to relieve the 
agricultural interest, and it can be effected without transferring it to others, but 
by a better arrangement of our existing institutions. I will now direct the atten- 
tion of the Honse to a law which has been greatly complained of by the agricultu- 
ral interest—I mean the present Law of Settlement. (Hear, hear, from the 
agricultural representatives.) It happens, under the present Law of Settlement, 
that a large portion of the population of rural districts are induced, in times of 
great manufacturing prosperity, to move into the manufacturing districts, 
and it happens frequently, that the power, the labour, and the best 
part of a man’s life, who so removes, are consumed in that mauufac- 
turing district, and thus all the advantage of his strength and good 
conduct, and industry, are derived by the manufacturing district during 
the period of his residence. (Hear, hear.) A revulsion then comes in trade 
—the mannfacturing districts are not prosperous, and what course is taken 
with respect to the man who moved in more prosperous times from the 
rural to the manufacturing districts ? The man, with his wife and family, is sent 
back to the rural districts (hear, hear); and the individual who spent the best part 
of his life as a manufacturing operative, and who, perhaps, was not very provi- 
dent during the time of his best labour, is returned to the rural district from 
which he originally came—returned unfit for an agricultural occupation. (Hear, 
hear.) Under these circumstances the man is sent, against his will, to a new 
home, at a period when all his communications with that district have been inter- 
rupted and with no means of earning an honest livelihood, a proceeding which 
must shock the feelings of every man who witnesses it. (Hear, hear.) In pro- 
posing an alteration of the system under which these circumstances take place, I 
am not merely doing an act of justice, but also preventing an act of injustice to 
the labouring man. The proposal is not therefore merely that an industrial resi- 
dence of five years should give a settlement, but that the power of re- 
moveability should be taken away in the case of that man. (Loud cheers.) 
We propose that after an industrial residence of five years, after a man 
has laboured for a period of five years in a district, his settlement 
shall not be in the place where he had originally a settlement, but in 
the district to which his industry and labour had been given during those 
five years. (Cheers.) The House may recollect what passed in 1842. In 1842 
great distress prevailed in the manufacturing districts, and the practice adopted 
in consequence of this distress was, that the men who had originally a settlement 
in agricultural districts were returned to them, after having laboured in the 
manufactnring districts. Now I conceive that what we propose is a great moral 
improvement in the law of settlement (hear, hear, and cheers), and an improve- 
ment which will prove a just relief to the rural districts, but the great advantage 
of which will be the avoidance of an act of injustice to the labouring man. (Hear, 
hear, and cheers.) I propose, on the part of the Government, that from the pass- 
ing of the measure which we shall introduce with reference to this subject, no 
person who has resided five years in a parish shall be removed from that parish, 
and no residence in a prison, or a barrack, or Imnatic asylum, or an hospital in 
that parish, or no period during which the individual was receiving public relief, 
shall be reckoned in those five years, or, on the other hand, be an interruption. 
(Hear, hear.) I propose that there shall not only be no power to remove that 
man, but that there shall be no power to remove his wife or his children, legiti- 
mate or illegitimate, under sixteen years of age—that those children shall be per- 
mitted to reside with the father and mother, for there is to be no power to re- 
move them when the removal of the man himself is prevented. There 





is to be no separation of the children from the parent in this case (great 
cheering), or of the man so situated from his family. (Cheers.) 
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through that part of my proposed measure. (Hear, hear.) I will now state what 
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who labours for five years in a district of which he is not a native, is thus not to 
be sent to the place of his original settlement. Under the present system, imme- 
diately on the death-of a labouring man in a manufacturing district, of which he 
happens not to be a native, his widow can be removed to the parish in which she 
had her settlement ; but we propose that no widow can be removable, for twelve 
months after the death of her husband, from the parish in which he resided at 
the time of his death. (Hear, hear, and cheers.) At present, when a man situated 
as the individual I have described begins to fail in a manufacturing district —per- 
haps, from having undergone extreme labour—and apprehension begins to be 
entertained that he may become a permanent incumbrance on the parish, and 
means are accordingly taken for an early removal of that man to his original 
settlement ; now, I propose that he shall not be removeable, after five years’ 
labour, on the ground of sickness or accident; that no such ground as sickness 
or accident shall be alleged as the cause of the removal of such a man or his 
family from a manufacturing to an agricultural district. (Hear, hear.) This 
alteration in the Law of Settlement which I propose, will-be found to be a 
great social advantage, whilst it will relieve the agricultural interest 
of a burden which at present it is subject to. In proposing this 
alteration, I am doing only what is just to the place of the man’s original, 
settlement, and preventing an injustice from being done to the man who, 
for a long period, employed his labour in a manufacturing district. (Hear, hear.) 
The next measure which I am prepared, on the part of her Majesty’s Government, 
to advise, is one that, without loss to any party in the community, will confer 
great advantage on others. There is a dread—a natural dread—of competition 
with our agriculture, on the cessation of the present Corn-law ; and, I must add, 
it is impossible to deny that agricultural science is as yet in its infancy in this 
country, and that opportunities are afforded for effecting immense improvements 
in that department, and thus affording the means of meeting competition. (Hear, 
hear.) There are opportunities of enabling the British farmer, by the skill, 
capital, and indnstry of this country, to meet any competition which might be 
entered into by other countries. (Cheers.) Now, we recommend that the State 
should encourage improvements in agricultural science, and we propose that, for 
this purpose, the State should give facilities for carrying on such improvements 
in agriculture. Look at the Committee of last year, at which the Duke of Rich- 
mond presided ; look at the evidence before that Committee with respect to the im- 
provement of estates : that evidence shows that great opportunities of improvement 
exist where the means were’ afforded, and that large and extensive districts 
of the country are in a state to afford a wide and profitable field for the applica- 
tion of those improvements. I believe that those facilities exist—I believe that 
draining would greatly increase the produce of this country. (Hear, hear,) Dif- 
ficulties are no doubt to be met, and those difficulties are alluded to in the report 
of the Committee which I have just mentioned ; but there have been also pro- 
posed various schemes for effecting the necessary improvements in agriculture, 
and amongst them are some which have been brought forward by my hon. friend 
the member for Berkshire. Amongst the principal difficulties to be encountered 
was the necessary intervention of the Court of Chancery in many cases, and the 
difficulty of raising sufficient sums of money, and obtaining satisfactory seeurity 
for its repayment, as well as the interest, in case of failure. Now, we recommend 
that the public credit of the State should be lent for the purpose of encouraging 
improvements, but we intend that it shall be done in a manner which will not 
subject the public to any loss, whilst money can be thus afforded on certain terms 
which we will name for the purpose of affording every facility for agricultnral 
improvement. I see a great deal of advantage likely to arise from that recom- 
mendation, and I will now lay before the House the manner in which we propose 
to effect it. At present, we advance Exchequer-bill loans on sufficieni security ; 
now I would advise the application of the public credit to the encouragement of 
agriculture in such a manner as perfectly to guard the public against any loss. 
We propose that the Exchequer-bill Commissioners should lend a sufficient 
sum of money to effect agricultural improvements, on due securities, and we 
we will take advantage of another Board, already in existence —the 
Board of Enclosures—for the purpose of facilitating those improvements. We 
recommend that a landed proprietor, wishing to effect improvements, should 
make an application to the Enclosure Commissioners, to inquire into the nature 
and extent of the improvements proposed, and we recommend that the pre- 
liminary survey should be made at the expense of the proprietor so applying, in 
order to prevent all frivolous applications. After a full investigation on the part 
of the Enclosure Commissioners, a certificate is to be issued by those 
Commissioners, warranting the Exchequer-bill Loan Commissioners to ad- 
vance a certain sum, such as may be required for the improvement so 
approved, providing by the terms of the advance an annual payment of a 
moderate rate of interest, and a repayment of the principal by annual instal- 
ments, the rent charge thus created to be taken as prior to all other charges, 
except any other party having a prior claim to the land should object to it. I 
believe, however, that there will be few cases in which an objection will be 
made by such a party to the effecting of the improvement on the terms which I 
have described, as those improvements would be the best gnarantee for new 
charges on the estate. We propose that parties who have a prior claim on the land 
shall only be prior to the rent charge thus created, and that in case they shall object 
to the advance, it may not be done without the consent of the Court of Chancery. 
We believe that we shall thus be enabled to remove the objection which at present 
applies with respect to the difficulty that exists as regards improvements of en- 
tailed estates, and that we shall be enabled to obviate the great expense attending 
appeals to the Court of Cnancery in such cases, thus removing the difficulties 
which now prevent advances on the part of private companies, and that thus 
great advantages will be conferred. I believe that a spirit of improvement will 
take place, and that the landlords, under scientific direction, will be enabled to 
improve their estates, and that the stimulation and emulation thus excited will 
lead ‘to a general spirit of agricultural improvement. (Hear, hear.) Well, that’s 
another mode by which we purpose to enable the landed interest to meet the 
competition to which they will be exposed at the termination of the present Corn- 
laws. With respect to direct local burdens, her Majesty’s Government have 
devoted serious considerations to that subject, and I must say that I cannot advise 
any material alteration of the present system of assessment. There is now raised 
an immense sum of money by this assessment, which is partly applied to the 
sustenance and relief of the poor, and partly for other objects. It is said, and said 
with apparent justice, that this charge bears on the agricultural interest, that it 
ought to be relaxed, and the manner of levying it altered. Now, in point of 
fact, it is not a charge on the land; the opposition is not between the 
country and the manufacturing districts—not between land and honses— 
but between real and personal property (hear, hear, hear) ; for whether real pro- 
perty is in houses or manufactures, where industry is employed it is subjected 
to the assessment for poor rates. If this were a general charge—if the Go- 
vernment undertook the general support of the poor, it might be advantageous to 
make personal property subject to the support of the poor. But this assess- 
ment to which I refer—this charge for the support of the poor—is a loeal charge 
and not a general one. (Hear, hear, hear.) The land would have no advantage 
if the personal property of Manchester were all made to contribute to the 
poor rates. It would be no advantage to the land of the north of Eng- 
land, if the inhabitants of Halifax, Stockport, and Macclesfield were rated in 
this manner, for this charge. You may say, subject personal as well as real 
property to the assessment. If you do this, you must subject it to the assess- 
ment in the rural as well as in the manufacturing districts. If you did so, how, 
Task, would you levy so smalla charge upon personal property as this would 
be in many cases? It might be possible to do so with great sums, and 
on urgent but when you come to levy minute sums for 
the relief of the poor on personal property in rural districts you would 
find that the attempt would not be so successful. (Hear, hear.) To raise 
minute sums by any inquisition on the part of local authorities would 
prove a great burden on land in the rural districts. (Hear.) There are districts 
partly agricultural and partly manufacturing, and there you may say this 
mode of assessment is unjust; but whether or no, Iam not prepared to suggest 
such a remedy as this inquisition into personal property for the purpose of assess- 
ment. Ido not think that it would be an advantage to the land that there should 
be an inquisition by local authorities, in order to levy this tax on personal pro- 
perty. If an inquiry were made into the profits of trade for the purpose of this 
assessment, an inquiry should take place into the profits of the farmer. You had 
an inquiry into personal property before, under another act, but you abandoned 
it because you found it impossible. If you established it in this case, I see no ad- 
vantage that would arise to the agricultural interest, and I am sure that if the 
State took upon itself the maintenance of the poor, it would be an arrangement 
open to the greatest objections, and as the charge is at present not a general but 
a local one, I do not believe that the landed interest would be benefitted by this 
assessment of personal property for the poor rates. I have not, therefore, pro- 
posed any material alteration as to the principle on which the rates are at pre- 
sent levied. I always thought that the agricultural interest had a fair claim to 
direct relief from some local burdens, and, looking at those which affect the lang 
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exclusively, we propose to take some of them off. I cannot mention 
this as a direct compensation, but I believe it will be found to lay the 
foundation of great social improvement if the public take upon them some of 
these charges. The honourable member for Somersetshire brought some of those 
burdens under the consideration of the House last year. I then said that while 
we retained protection I would not advise the agricultural interest to seek the 
relief then sought, as that relief would be comparatively small. But when we 
remove protection from the agricultural interest, I think it is in our power to 
relieve the land to a certain extent and effect further social improvement. You 
have already taken upon yourselves half the expense of maintaining prisoners 
while in gaol before trial, and also half the expense of lunatic asylums. You 
already bear a portion of the charge of maintaining convicts while in prison, 
and of removing convicts under sentence of transportation. We propose to 
relieve the country from these expenses altogether, and to throw the charge 
entirely upon the Consolidated Fund. WhenI say the Consolidated Fund, I do 
not mean to say that these expenses shall be paid without inquiry, and therefore 
I propose, in order that there may be a constant and vigilant check upon the 
expenditure of the country, that the necessary amount shall be provided for by 
an annual vote. With respect to the expenses of prosecutions in England, one- 
half of that charge is already paid out of the public purse, the other half by the 
county in which the prosecution takes place. In Scotland the charge is 
paid altogether by the country. In Ireland a portion of the charge still 
remains imposed upon the land. We propose that in the case of Eng- 
land and Ireland that portion ef the expenses of prosecutions which is 
now defrayed by the county out of the local rates shall be borne by the 
country at large. The relief will not be great, but it will at the same time afford 
you the means of establishing some control over prosecutions (hear, hear), and 
thus, in a social point of view, the country will be amply repaid for the addition 
thereby made to the public burdens. In Scotland, an admirable system of 
checking prosecutions, by means of a public prosecutor, has for some time existed. 
(Hear, hear.) In Ireland, you have a control of the same kind, by requiring that 
in all prosecutions there shall be the consent of a public officer before the prose- 
cution can be instituted. With a view, therefore, partly to the relief which the 
land will receive, and partly to the means of supervision which will be thereby 
afforded, I propose that the whole charge of prosecutions shall be taken from the 
land and placed upon the Consolidated Fund. The expense which this will 
occasion will be £17,000 for Ireland; but, in England, it will not be less 
than £100,000. When I speak of Ireland, let it not be forgotten, that, if 
there be any part of the United Kingdom which will suffer from the with- 
drawal of protection to agriculture, that part of the United Kingdom will 
be a loser by the course which we have recommended. Its capital and 
its enterprise are almost exclusively directed to agricultural pursuits. If, 
therefore, there should appear at first any undue favour shown to Ireland, 
let it be borne in mind that Ireland has not the means which other parts 
of the United Kingdom possess of employing labour in manufactures. It must 
also be recollected at the same time that we propose no relief from burdens which 
is not accompanied with some great social benefit to the whole of the community. 
At present there is a large police force established in Ireland. The expense of 
maintaining that force falls partly on the county, and partly on the public at large. 
This seems to me, I confess, an anomalous system. (Hear, hear, hear.) I think 
that it would be a great advantage to place that force under the control of the 
Executive Government, and to make it as perfect a system as you can, excluding 
all power of local nomination and local interference. This course was strongly 
recommended by the commission over which Lord Devon presided, without any 
reference to the withdrawal of protection from agriculture, and, therefore, her 
Majesty’s Government are disposed to recommend that the charge of maintaining 
the police force in Ireland shall be wholly borne by the public treasury. There is 
another charge borne by the land in this country, which, with a view to the social 
advantages which will result from the change, we propose to transfer to the Con- 
solidated Fund. I allude to medical relief. There is no part of the administra- 
tion of the Poor-laws which gives more dissatisfaction than the administration 
of medical relief. (Hear, hear.) There has been often great unwillingness 
on the part of the guardians to provide proper means for visiting 
and relieving the sick poor, and, I am sorry to say, there have been frequently 
just grounds of complaint with respect to medical attendance. The state of 
medical relief in Scotland, also, has frequently attracted the attention of the 
House during the last Session of Parliament. For the sake, therefore, of gra- 
dually introducing an amended system of medical relief to the poor, we propose 
that the public shall pay half the charge of medical officers. I estimate that the 
amount of relief which the land will receive by this plan will, in England, amonnt 
to not less than £100,000, and will amonnt to about £15,000 in Scotland. Ire- 
land stands in a different position in this respect, and the circumstances in which 
it is placed will shortly occupy the attention of the other House of Parliament. 
There is a separate charge which falls on the land in Scotland, from which, I 
think, it is entitled to be relieved. The charge of the Model Prison at Penton- 
ville is borne by the country generally, and Scotland objects that the expense of 
maintaining the prison at Perth ought not to fall npon her exclusively. It is but 
a very small amount, but Scotland wishes to be relieved from it, more, perhaps, 
as a matter of feeling, than on account ef the burden which it casts upon the 
people of that country, who see the Prison at Pentonville and the establishment 
at Parkhurst, in the Isle of Wight, supported at the public expense. There is 
only one other item of expenditure which I propose to take off from the land, but 
on which, I think, I shall have the general acqniescence of the House. I believe 
that, in many parish workhouses, there is great ground of complaint, on account of 
the inadequate provision made for education. In many workhouses, persons 
who are perfectly unfit to be trusted with the education of yonth, have been 

inted school ters. We propose not to interfere with the right of the 
guardians to appoint these persons, as we do not wish to raise any question about 
their religious tenets. The right of appointment, therefore, shall remain with 
the guardians, but the Government will be ready to bear the expense. We shall 
require the right of examination, of inspection, and of dismissal; but we are 
ready to provide a competent and decent salary for those who are to perform the 
task of instruction. We propose that a sum of £30,000 a-year shall be devoted 
to the purpose of providing competent salaries for schoolmasters and school- 
mistresses for the children of the destitute poor, taking at the same time upon 
ourselves so much of control as shall not amount to interference with the right of 
election, but requiring that the person appointed shall be competent to discharge 
the duties of the situation. I propose also that the salaries of auditors of Pvor- 
law Unions shall be paid out of the public treasury, upon the same ground as 
those upon which the Poor-law Commissioners are paid from the same source. 
If this general scheme shall meet with the approbation of the House, observe 
what it does for the great body of people in this country. At a very early 
period all legislative restrictions on food will be entirely removed. Many 
of those restrictions will be removed immediately. With regard to clothing, 
the purchaser may at once go into the cheapest market. A great im- 
provement will be introduced in respect to medical attendance. Before this 
measure be rejected, I do hope that both parties in this House, though their imme- 
diate views may not be consulted, will consider that, in respect to many articles 
of food there will be an immediate removal of restrictions, and that, with respect 
to all, there will be a free importation at an early period. I trust, however, that 
the whole measure may be fairly and temperately considered, and that, on each 
side, you will reflect on the consequences of an immediate rejection of this 
scheme. I ask for no expression of opinion upon it this evening. I hope that, 
after an interval of some days, we shall approach the consideration of the final 
result in the same temper of mind in which, on both sides of the House, you have 
listened to my explanation of the views of the Government. (Hear, hear.) Now, 
let me conclude with two observations, one connected with our foreign policy and 
the interests of onr commercial intercourse with other countries, the other having 
reference to our own domestic prosperity. I fairly avow to you, that, in making 
this great reduction on the imports of articles which are the produce of other 
countries, I have no guarantee that other countries will follow our example. 
(Hear, hear.) I give you the advantage of the admission that her Majesty’s 
Government, worn out with long-continned efforts to make other countries 
give us a fair equivalent, have determined to pursue their own course, 
and that we, on the behalf of this country, have resolved to consult our own in- 
terest, and not to punish both other countries and ourselves by encouraging high 
duties, and with high duties a contraband trade. (Cheers.) We have had no 
communication with any other Government on this subject. I cannot promise 
you that France will give us an equivalent for the reductions made on articles 
which are the produce of that country; nor that Russia will evince her gratitude 
for the policy of reducing the duty on tallow; you may therefore say to me, “ You 
are giving away all these duties, and you get nothing in return.” I may be told, 
and with truth, that many foreign countries, which have benefitted by the reduc- 
tions which we have already made, have not followed our example, but have ac- 
ually applied to British goods higher rates of duty than were imposed upon them 








before. (Hear, hear.) I give you the whole benefit of that argument. I rely 
ou that fact as a conclusive proof of the policy of the course which we have pur- 
sued. It is undoubtedly the fact that they have not followed our example. But 
look at the state of our export trade. You have defied the regulations of other 
countries, and your foreign trade has greatly increased. This is owing partly, 
perhaps, to the smuggler, whose daring and ingenuity have penetrated the triple 
cordon which was established to exclude your manufactures ; and partly, perhaps, 
to the circumstance that the inhabitants of the countries to which I refer have 
not the advantages which enable you to enter into competition with them. 
But your exports, whatever the tariffs of other countries may be, are a clear 
indication that the trade of this country with foreign countries is increasing. 
You have defied yonr competitors in the market, and, notwithstanding 
hostile tariffs, the declared value of the exports 0 this country has increased to 
the extent of £10,000,000 during the period since the reductions in our tariff have 
been made. I say, therefore, that you may depend upon it, that the example 
which you have set will ultimately be followed. When your example could 
be quoted in favour of restrictions upon commerce, it was quoted and acted 
npon, and, you may rely upon it, that when your example can be quoted 
in favour of relaxation of restriction, it will not be without its effect. It 
may not act at first upon foreign Governments or Boards of Trade, but ulti- 
mately the true interests of commerce will prevail, and, in spite of the desire of 
foreign Governments and Boards of Trade to raise revenue, the voice of reason 
will at last be heard. I see some symptoms already of an adherance to the prin- 
ciples by which we have been guided. Look at the Report of the Secretary to the 
Treasury of the United States, Mr. Walker. That shows that your example has 
not been unavailing. The Report made by him, containing many enlarged views 
on the subject of commerce, speaks thus, on the question of foreign trade :— 
“ By countervailing restrictions, we injure our own fellow-citizens much more 
than the foreign nation at whom we purpose to aim their force, and in the couflict 
of opposing tariffs we sacrifice our own commerce, agriculture, and navi- 
gation. As well might we impose monarchical or aristocratical restrictions on 
our Government or people, because that is the course of foreign legislation. Let 
our commerce be as free as our political institutions. Let us, with revenue 
duties only open our ports to all the world, and nation after nation will soon 
follow our example.” He says also, “If the question is asked, who shall begin the 
work of reciprocal reduction ?—it is answered by the fact that England has 
already abated her duties upon most of our exports. She has repealed the duty 
upon most of our exports. She has repealed the duty upon cotton, and greatly 
reduced the tariff upon the breadstuffs, provisions, and other articles; and her 
present bad harvest, accompanied by a reduction of our tariff, would lead to the 
repeal! of her Corn-laws, and the unrestricted admission at all times of our agri- 
cultural products.” Here is a direct homage to the course which you have already 
pursned. Here is an admission that without any preliminary stipulation you re- 
duced the duty on cotton, and the United Stetes has now admitted that the time 
is come when she must follow your example. In other parts of Europe, where 
the form of Government is totally different from that of the United States, I could 
give you proof that your example is producing a considerable effect. I could 
quote the instance of a state, as different from the United States as can be, where 
your commercial principles are growing into favour. In Naples, liberal views 
on commercial subjects are beginning to prevail. (Hear, hear.) I must say, 
in justice to the Sovereign who now rules over that country, and who 
takes a personal part in the administration of that branch of affairs, 
that I have seen documents on commercial subjects from his pen, in 
which the principles of commercial intercourse are enunciated with 
as much correctness as if he had been a professor of political economy. That 
Sovereign is constantly urging upon his Ministers the relaxation of duties; and I 
am convinced that at at an early period we may look for a reduction of the duties 
levied upon articles of our manufacture. I see reason to think that the same 
course will, at no remote period, be followed both in Sweden and Norway. Aus- 
tria has shown some disposition, at least, not to follow the example set her by 
neighbouring countries ; and Hanover, also, has taken her own course in com- 
mercial legislation. I do not despair, therefore, that the time will arrive when 
your example will act upon other countries. I trust that the improved intercourse 
which will ensue from it will constitute a new bond of peace. I do hope that the 
lovers and friends of peace between all nations will derive material strength from 
the example which I advise to be followed, by the removal of impediments to 
commercial intercourse. But observe, that the continuance of peace will expose 
us to greater competition. The greater the certainty of the continuance of peace, 
the greater will be the efforts which you must make to maintain your com- 
mercial position. During the last war we commanded the means of sup- 
plying every nation; but peace has produced not only new consumers, but 
also formidable manufacturing rivals. It is, therefore, of great importance 
to us to maintain the position to which we have reached. Now, I do firmly 
think that the abundance and cheapness of provisions is one of the con- 
stituents by which the continuance of commercial pre-eminence may be main- 
tained. You may say that the object of these alterations is to foster the love of 
gain, and to minister to the desire of accumulating money. I advise these 
measures on no such grounds. I believe that the accumulation of wealth, that is 
to say, the increase of capital, is a main element, is one of the means, by which 
we can maintain the pre-eminent position which we have long held. But I have 
attempted to show that the abundance of provisions and the security—which is a 
main guarantee for the continuance of that abundance—not only contribute to 
the accumulation of wealth, but that they are directly conducive to the alleviation 
of public burdens by the increase of revenue—to the alleviation of local burdens 
by diminishing the pressure of local claims; but, above all, that they are con- 
ducive to the spread of morality, by diminishing those temptations to crime 
which arise from poverty and distress. (Hear, hear.) 

I ask you, therefore, to give your consent to these measures, not on any narrow 
view, or principle connected with the accumulation of wealth; but I ask you to give 
your consent to them on far higher grounds—far higher principles. Encumbered 
as you are by heavy burdens, solicitous as you are to provide for the public credit, 
depend upon it the true source of increased revenue is increased comfort and 
increased taste for luxury. Thus, I say, are the interests of the revenue pro- 
moted by that unseen and voluntary taxation which arises from the enlarged con- 
sumption of articles of general use. I ask you to consent to the scheme yeu have 
just heard, on the proof which I have adduced, that abund and ¢ 
lead to diminished crime and to increased morality. (Loud cheers.) Of “what 
are the usual, nay, the almost necessary effects of that cheapness and that 
abundance, I could bring before you many examples. ‘“ But why,” I hear it 
asked, “ if there be no actual scarcity, and no danger of scarcity, why interfere ?’ 
(Conservative cheers.) Now what is scarcity? It is a relative term. (Hear, 
hear, from the Opposition.) That which is not scarcity to us may be searcity to 
others. But scarcity is a relative term in respect to times as well as persons. 
Remember this, that the lapse of three years of plenty brings us to an important 
era in a nation’s history. The late abundance of provisions, and consequent com- 
parative cheapness, have altered the character and the feelings of the people. 
(Hear, hear.) That which was not scarcity in the hard winter of 1842 would be 
scarcity now (hear, hear); that which would not have been then a denial of com- 
forts almost equal to the necessaries of life would be severely felt now. (Hear, 
hear.) There would be much more real suffering sustained in 1846, after the en- 
joyment of three years of comparative abundance, by the people 
now being put upon anything like a short allowance of food, than 
there would have been under similar circumstances in 1843. Now, I advise 
that we do not check the genial current of prosperity which has so long prevailed. 
(Hear, hear.) We have had three abundant harvests. Now, do not mistake me. 
I am not insensible to the advantages of plenty arising from the abundance of 
home produce, which the bounty of Providence may favour us with. I do not 
say that any importation of corn from foreign countries can supply or compensate 
for the advantages we derive from abundant harvests of our own. But I ask you 
to consider whether or not such a consideration forms a reason why, if there be 
danger of a deficient supply at home, we should not remedy the evil as well as 
we can, by permitting importation from abroad? (Cheers.) I was told the other 
day that, in the instance of a battalion of the Guards, quartered here, a great in- 
crease in the number of applications for the furlough granted to private soldiers 
had taken place within the last three years. I inquired what was the reason. 
The House may think the anecdote trifling, but I confess it made a great impres- 
sion upon my mind. I was told, I say, that the reason for the rapid increase in 
the number of applications for furlough—in fact, for twice the number of soldiers 
applying in 1845 for the privilege than had sought for it in previous years—and 
the number of applicants is still on the increase—I was told, I say, Sir, that the 
reason was this—that the friends of these soldiers were at present in such com- 
fortable circumstances, that the men were constantly receiving invitations to pass 
some time in the country, and it was in this way the increase was to be accounted 
for. (Hear, hear, and some laughter.) Sir, honourable members may think the 
matter trifling, but it seems to me a striking instance of the moral advantages 








produced by the command of an abundant supply of food. We see abundance 
here facilitating the intercourse of kindly affection. We see it permitting those 
who are divided in periods of difficulty and distress—permitting the soldier to 
revisit his home, and then to return, I hope imbued with feelings which would 
qualify him for the still better performance of his duty than those with whichfhe 
had for a time left it. (Cheers and laughter.) Now I was asked the other’ “night 
why I am disposed to disturb this state of prosperity to which I allude. Twas 
told the other night that I had admitted that during a period of three years_there 
had been comparative abundance and comparative prosperity—that that abund- 
ance and prosperity had co-existed with the Corn-law of 1842, and where then 
was the necessity for disturbing the arrangement then made. Sir, my answer is 
this. That up to the month of October last the indications of the prosperity in 
question did exist ; but that during that month, and for the two or three which 
have elapsed since, there has been an apparent sympathy between the prosperity 
of the manufacturing districts and the price of wheat. (Hear, hear. ) One of the 
circulars issued from Manchester, containing an account of the state of trade in 
that town, and dated the 22nd of the present January, contains the following 
passage :— 

“The anticipations which we ventured to make in our last annual circular, 
as to the prospects of the year we had then just entered upon, were fully realised 
for the first nine months, during which we enjoyed not only a continuance of 
the prosperity of 1844, but had reached to a degree unexampled in our manu- 
facturing history—extending to every branch, and acting powerfully on the socia} 
condition of our teeming population. The causes which combined to produce this 
state of things were, as in the former year, steadiness of prices, with a demand 
constantly keeping pace with the supply ; low rates for the raw material, abun- 
dance of money at a moderate rate of interest, with a discriminating and careful 
management of our banking institutions ; regular and full employment for all 
classes of our operatives, with cheap and abundant food, and the absence of any 
political event threatening either our domestic peace or foreign relations, to which 
may be added, the wise and comprehensive fiscal measures of the last session of 
Parliament. Unhappily, we have latterly experienced a reverse in several of these 
elements of prosperity, which, acting on each other, led to a state of embarrass- 
ment under which we laboured for the last three months of the year, and are stil] 
labouring, though in a mitigated form. Our home trade demand, up to the end 
of September, was on an unprecedentedly large scale, bnt from the causes above- 
mentioned, an almost total suspension took place for the two succeeding months, 
which has been followed since by a moderate business only.” 

Weare not, therefore, to conclude that up to the time at which I am speak- 
ing these indications of prosperity continued unabated. The events which have 
passed since the month of October, 1845, have certainly constituted one of 
the grounds on which I have come to the conclusion which I have arrived at, 
(Hear, hear.) And now, Mr. Greene, these are the proposals which, upon the 
part of her Majesty’s Government, I offer for the adjustment--for the ultimate 
adjustment—of this great question. I cannot appeal to any ungenerous feelings 
of fear—to anything which can unduly sway your minds—as a reason for your 
listening with patience to my propositions. There may be agitation, but it is not 
agitation which has reached the great mass of the labouring community. There 
has been a total absence of all popular excitement. I admit, therefore, that it is 
possible, without danger tu the public peace, to continue the existing law ; I can- 
not, therefore, appeal to your fears. But I tell you that there has occurred a 
great change in the opinion of a vast proportion of the community on the subject 
of the Corn-laws—(Loud Opposition cheering)—that there exists between the 
master manfacturers and the operative classes a common conviction, which did 
not prevail in 1842, or in any previous year, that itis for the public advantage that 
these laws should be altered—(Loud cheers) ; but I believe that although there 
undoubtedly does prevail that union of sentiment on the subject, I cannot say that 
there is co-existent with it anything but general contentment, general loyalty, and 
a deep-seated confidence in the justice and wisdom of the decisions of this House. 
So far as I can judge, the example which you have set in taking on yourselves great 
pecuniary burdens, in order that you might relieve the labouring classes from the 
taxation to which they were subject, has produced the deepest impression, and 
the most beneficial effect. I repeat that I believe there exists a perfect con- 
fidence in your judgment and your wisdom. But, although this is atime of peace 
and plenty—although there prevails a perfect calm, excepting so far as agitation 
among the principal manufacturers may interrupt it (“‘hear,” and a laugh)— 
although you are now not subject to any coercion, I entreat you to bear in mind 
that the aspect of affairs may be changed (hear)—that we may have to contend 
with worse harvests than that which we have lately gethered, and that it may be 
wise to avail ourselves of the present time for effecting an adjustment—an adjust- 
ment which, I believe, must ultimately take place, and which cannot be long 
protracted, without engendering deep feelings of animosity between different 
classes of her Majesty’s subjects. (Cheers.) From the sincere belief which I 
entertain that that settlement must be brought about—from the sincere hope 
which I feel that, coupled with the precautionary measures to which I have re- 
ferred, it will not inflict injury on the agricultural interest—from these feelings, 
and with these feelings, I should deeply lament—on public grounds exclusively— 
the failure of the measures which, on the part of her Majesty’s Government, I 
have, on the present occasion, recommended to your calm and dispassionate con- 
sideration ; and recommended, mind, with no feeling, with no interest in the 
ultimate issue, other than that it may prove, in the words of the Royal Speech, 
conducive to the maintenance of friendly feeling between the different classes of 
the community, a security for the permanence of peace, and an assurance for the 
contentment and loyalty of all classes, of all ranks of her Majesty’s subjects, by in- 
creasing the comforts, and bettering the condition, of the great body of the people. 

The right hon. Baronet resumed his seat amid considerable Opposition cheer- 
ing. His speech occupied three hours and twenty-five minutes in the delivery. 

The following Resolutions, which we copy from the Votes, were then read by 
the Clerk at the table :-— 

RESOLUTIONS 
PROPOSED IN COMMITTEE ON CORN AND CUSTOMS IMPORTATION ACTS. 
Resolved—That in lieu of the Duties uow payable on the importation of Corn, Grain, Meal, or 
Flour, there shall be paid, until the Ist day of February, 1849, the following Duties, viz.— 
If imported from any Foreign Country; 
Wheat :—Whenever the average price of Wheat, made up and published in the manner required 
by Law, shall be, for every quarter— 
under 48s. the Duty ae be, re — pcappiees oo ory -- 10 
48s. and under 49s. o . . 
49s. and under 50s. .. o oo . ee oe 
50s. and under 5ls. .. . o a . 
51s. and under 52s. .. o . oe oe 
52s. and under 53s. .. o . ° ee pe o 
53s. and upwards * 
Barley, ceed: or Bigg: = hanover the avenge pies of Barley, sai up and publish ed in the 
manner required by Law, shall be for every quarter— 
Inder 26s the Duty ogg is for mena quarter oe 
26s and under 27s . a 
27s and under 288... o a 
28s and under 29s... . . oe e 
29s and under 30s 


30s and under 31s 
31s and upwards 
Oats:—Whenever the average Leos of Oats, ate up pars published in the manner or required by 
Law, shall be, for every qua 
Under 18s the Duty shal Bs; bed yaa orga ee o 4 ° 
18s and under ee . 
198 and under 20s_.. o or 
20s and under 2is_.. oe a on o 
2is and under 22s_.. ar oo o oe 
22s and upwards 
Rye, Pease, and Beans:—For every quarter, a Duty equal in amount to the Duty am § ona 
quarter of Barley. 
Wheat Meal, and Flour:—For every barrel, being one hundred and ninety-six BD oresey a Duty 
ual in amount to the Duty Payable on thirty-eight gallons and a half 
nds, a Duty equal in amount to the 
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Barley Meal: :—For every quantit poui 
Duty Be sage on @ quarter o1 *il 
Oat Meal :—For every quantity of one hundred and eighty-one pounds and a half, a Duty equal 
in amount to the Duty payable on a quarter of Oats. 
Rye Meal: wee every quantity of pounds; a Duty anal in amount to the Duty payable on 
a quarter of Rye 
Pea Meal and Beai 1 Meal:—For pt quantity rd 
Duty payable on a quarter of Pease or Bean 
And hat, ce and after the said Ist day of February, 1849, there shall be paid the sige i 3 
ities, viz. :— 
Wheat, Barley, Beer or Bigg, Oats, Rye, Pease, and Beans, for eve: 
Wheat Meal, er Meal, Oat Meal, Rye Meal, Pea Meal, poo | ag Meal, for 
every cw! 
If the pon fot of, ‘and imported from, any British Possession, out of | Europe: 
Wheat, iS Baxtey, Beer or Bigs, Oats, Rye, Pease, and Beans, the Duty shall be for every 


quarte 
Wheat Meal, Barley Meal, Oat Meal, Rye Meal, Pea Meal, 1, and Bean Meal, the Duty 
shall be, for every ewt. - 0 43 
Resolved—That in lieu of the Duties of Customs now chargeable on the tides undermen- 
tioned, imported into the United Kingdom, the following Duties shall be sari viz.:— 


Dope or Cornelians, set, for every £100 ‘aad oe . or) 

and Beer of all sorts, for every barre . *e 
Almonds, Paste of, for every £100 value 
Amber, Mi 


pounds; a Duty equal in amount to the 
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ted, for every £100 Value rae 





British Ponsesston, ver ewt. pe 


Twist, Ss eve 100 v: +. om 
] ri British Possession, for every £100 value 
Barley, Pearled, 


Pearled’ of and from a British Possession, the ewt. 
Bast Ronen: Terkoses nad and Strands, for every £100 value .. 
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Bast ae — yo se of = from a British Sa ar for every £100 


Ri 
Ft ap for every £100 value .. 
pai for every £100 value... 

‘rystal, for every £100 value .. 

Set for every £100 value se eo 

Not oh =e or ee 
Lead or Mi the barrel 


Backing, for every every £100 value .. . 
ufactures of, for ove £100 valne 
4 Powder of, for every £100 value .. ee 
Brocade of Gold or Silver, for every £100 value .. 
Bronze, manufactures of, for every aig value 








Bronze Powder, er, for every £100 val oe ps 
Buck Wheat, the quarter or . .. e. .. 
Butter, the ewt. oe *e 





Butter of and from a British Possession, ‘the ewt.” 
Suntan ae ga for every £100 v 
‘andle: 








Wax, 

Canes, os, Walkie Can Canes or Sticks, mounted, potaned, or 0 

Carriages of all 4 for every £100 value 

Casks, empty, for etd £100 value 

Cassiva Powder, the cwt oe 

Cassiva Powder of and from 4y British Possession, the ewt. 

Catlings, for thangs £100 v: 

Cheese, 

Cheese of and from a British Possession, “the ewt 

China or Porce! Labenat ay or plain, gilt or ornamented, for ae £100 value 

Cider, the tun o 

Citron, rved in salt, for every £100 Value 

Clocks, for every £100 v: 

Copper manufactures ny ‘otherwise entimerated or described, and Copper Plates 

engraved, for every £100 value ee 

Copper or Brass Wire, for every £100 value 

Cotton, articles cr manufactures of rps _ wholly or in part made up not ‘otherwise 

charged Duty, for every £100 v: 

Cotton, of and — a British Pomme, vo every £100 value 

Crayons, for every £100 value .. 

Crystal, cut or manufactured, for every £100 value 

Cucumbers, preserved, for every £100 value ° 

Cucumbers, of and from a British Possession, for every £100 vi alue 

Fish rr not otherwise Satan eciae the cwt. 

Gauze of Thread, for every £100 v 

Gauze, of and from a British Postensiee, for eve y £100 value 

Hair, manufactures of Hair or Goats’ Wool, or of Hair or Goats’ Wool and. any other 
pontoon and articles of such manufacture wholly or in part made up, not par- 

eulariy enumerated, or otherwise charged with Duty, for every £100 value .. 

Hain’ of from a British ~ Degerep. for every eae value oe oo 

Hams, of all kinds, the c 

Hams, of and from a British Possession, the ewt.. 

Harp Strings, or Lute Strings, silvered, for every £100 value 

Hats or Bonnets, viz.— 


- 
- 


Bast, Cane, or Horsehair Hats or Bonnets, ‘each Hat or Bonnet not ‘exceeding 
twenty-two inches in diameter, the doze . ee 
each Hat or Bonnet exceeding twenty-two inches in diameter, t the dozen 
Straw Hats or Bonnets, the Ib. o 
Hats, Felt, Hair, Wool, or Beaver Hats, ‘each ee 
Hats, made of of Silk, Silk — laid upon felt, linen, or other material, each oe 


- - 


Hops, the c a 
Tron and Sesh, wrought, ‘not otherwise enumerated, for ev very £100 value.. 
Japanned or Lacquered Ware, for every £100 value 
Lace, viz. Thread, for every £100 value .. 
Lace, made by the hand, commonly called Cushion or. Pillow “Lace, w vhether of 
linen, cotton, or silken thread, forevery £100 value .. 
Latten Wire, for every £100 value 
Lead, Manufactures of, not otherwise enume: rated, for ev: ery £100 value ee 
Te: ther, Manufactures of :— 
Roots, Shoes, and Calashes, viz. : 
Women's Boots and Calashes, the @ dozen pair 
b= 's ge and Calashes, if lined or trimmed with fur or other trimming, the 
lozen 
Women’ 's Shoes, with ‘cork or double soles, quilted shoes ‘and clogs, the dozen pair 
Women's Shoes, if trimmed or lined with fur or any other oe the dozen 


pair 


Women's Shoes of silk, satin, jean, or other stu, kid, “morocco, or other leathe: r, 
the dozen pair 
Women's Shoes, if trimmed ‘or lined with “fur or any other trimming, the 


dozen pair 
Girls’ Boots, Shoes, and Calashes, not “exceeding seven inches in length, to be 
with two-thirds of the ee Duties. 
Men's ts, the dozen pair . 
Men's Shoes, the dozen pair 
Boy's Boots and Shoes, not exceeding sev en inches in iength, to be charged with 
of the above Duties. 
Leather Boot Fronts not exceeding nine inches in height, the dozen pair 
Leather Boot Fronts exceeding nine inches in height, the dozen pair o 
Leather cut into shapes, or any article made of Leather, or any manufacture 
f Leather is the most valuable part, not otherwise enumerated or 
escribed, for every £100 value 
Li am, or Linen and Cotton, viz. 
Cambrics and Lawns, coumanly called French Lawns, the piece not exceeding 
eight ee in length, and not exceeding seven-eighths of a yard in breadth, 
and so rtion for any greater or less quantity, plain, the piece ar 
Bordered ‘Tiendkorchiets, the piece 
Lawns of any sort, not French, for every £100 Yalue 


Damas square yard o 
Damask Diapert the square yard a +. *e ee 
Plain Linen and Diaper, not otherwise enumerated or described, and whether 


juered or striped with dye, yarn, or not, for every £100 value 
Sails, not in actual use of a British ship, and fit and — for such’ ship, and 
not otherwise disposed of, for every £100 value 
Articles, manufactures of Linen, or of Linen mixed wi with Cotton, or with Wool 
wholly or in part made ok oe owes geo or otherwise charged 
with Duty, for every £100 v: 
Maize or Indian — _ roe - o 
Maize Meal, the ee 
Musical Pasbralieats, for« every £100 value 
Mustard Flour, the ewt. 


- - - - - 


- - - - - - 


ee o- 


Paper, printed, painted, or stained Paper, or Paper Hangings, or F Flock Paper, the 
Pencils, for every £100 v: alu ee oo . oe a oy ee 
Pencils of Slate, for every £100 value - *. . ee 
Pe ry, not ‘otherwise charged, for every £100 value .. oe . ee 
try, un ee - a o 
Pewter, Manufactures of, for every £100 ‘value ee os ee oe oe 
Platting of Straw, the Ib. ee o. oe - o os 
Pomatum, for every £100 value.. ° ee - . oo ee 
hE. Stone, for every £100 value ee eo ee ee oe ee 
ings and Sa’ 8, the Ib. .. ee oe oe . oe e 
Rice, the ewt. we ° oe ee ee ee ae 
ei and in the husk, the uarter ee oe oe oe ee oe 
pn Puddings the Ib. .. ee ee or ee oe ee 
Seeds, viz:— : 
Canary, the cwt o o - - - - o 
Carraway, the cwt. .. oe .- oe oe oe oe oe 
Carrot, the cwt. o . - - - - - o 
Clover, the cwt. oe ar - . - a - oe 
Leek, the cwt. oe ee oo . ee o ee 
M ,thecwt. .. ee ee oe oe ee ee ee 
Onion, the ewt. . ee es 
All other Seeds not particularly enumerated or described or otherwise charged 


with Duty, for every £100 value 


These Seeds o. and from a British Posse ession to” be charged only ‘one-half of these 
Duties. 
Silk Manuft M tures of Silk, or of Silk mixed with metal, or any 





other material, produce -, Europe, viz:— 

Silk or Satin, plain, striped, figured, or brocaded, viz., Broad Stuffs, the Ib. 
Articles thereof, not otherwise enumerated, the Ib. a 
Or, and at the option of the Officers of the Customs for every “£100 value oe 
Ribbons, the Ib. . 

Silk Gauze or Crape, plain, striped, figured, or ‘procaded, viz., Broad Stuffs, the Ib. 
Articles thereof, not otherwise enumerated, the Ib. . 
Or, and at =~ option of the Officers of the Customs, for ev ery “£100 value ee 
Ribbons, the 

Gauze of all 1 mixed with silk, satin, or any other ‘materials, in the 

proportion of one-half part of the fabric, the Ib... 
Articles thereof, not otherwise enumerated, the Ib. 
Or, and at the option of the Officers of the ae, for every £100 value 

Ve elvet, plain or figured, the Ib. 

rticles thereof, not otherwise enumerated, the he Ib. 
Or, and at the option of the Officers of the Customs, for every -£100 value. 
Ribbons of Silk, embossed, or figured with velvet, the Ib. 
Manufactures of Silk, or of Silk and any other —_— called” Plush, commonly 
used for makir hats, the Ib. . 
Fancy Pome Net, or Tricot, the Ib. 3 
Plain Silk Lace, or Net called Tulle, the Ib. 

Saesuemeee of Silk, or of Silk mixed with any other materials, aes particularly 

enumerated, or otherwise charged with Duty, for every £100 v: 





- - - - 


Millinery, of Silk, or of which the greater aid of the material is Siik, viz.— 
Turbans or ie, each ee ee oe ee o- 
Hats or Bonnets, each ee ee oe os - . o. 
Dresses, each 


Manufactures of Silk, or of Silk and any other ‘materials, and articles of the same 
wholly or partially made 3 a particularly enumerated or mi caapta bad charged 
with Duty, for every £100 value... 

Silk Worm Gut, for every £100 * a es 
Skins, articles manufactured of Skins or Furs, for every £i00 vi alue 
Soa aD Hard, the cwt. 
and — - — ‘Possession, the owt. 
Soap, Soft, the oe 
Of and from a c British Possession, =e cwt. 
Soap, Naples, the c o 


- - . . 


Spa Ware, ws eve! £100 value . . ee a . 
Spirits, viz Geneva, a other Foreign Spirits, not being Spirits or strong 
Waters ‘the nieces of any British Possession in America, or any British Pos- 


session within the Limits of the East India Company's Charter, and not being 
sweetened Spirits or Spirits mixed with any article, so that the Degree of 
Strength thereof cannot oe exactly ascertained by such pas ae reece the saan 
Steel, Manufactures of, for every £100 value oe 





Tallow, the ewt ee ee * es ° 
Of and from a a British Possession, the cwt. .. ee ee ee . 
Tapioca, the ec . oe os 
Tin, isekateooge of, not otherwise enumerated, for every Rae value... ee 
Tobacco coe =i Clay, for every £100 me o ee ee 
T cegen, Se ‘ ee ee es 
di from a British’ Possession, the owt ee or os es 
ot otherwise described, for nied £100 value .. a ee ee 
ae an @ every £100 value oo - . 
Of and from a British Possession, for every £100 value... . a a 
woe ae otherwise cneoened, for every aur — « or e ee 
tally the ewi o o . ee « 
Washing Ball on om o 
Wax, Beal ax, for every £100 value” - . ee 


Whip Cord, 
Wire, Gilt, or Pla 


, or Silver, for or every ‘£100 vaiue ee oe 

Woo! oollens,” Art Articles or Manufacti Wool not being Goats’ ‘Wool or of Wool 

mix with, Ootnon ee ee eee not otherwise charged with 

Duty, for every £100 value .. - . os 

of roe 6 ee Peete, for e every £100 value. . 

Goods, Wares, and Merchandise, be’ coed in part or whol manufactured 

not being yay spe or deseri “od not 
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Resolved—That the Duties of Customs chargeable upon the goods, wares, and merchandise, 

hereafter mentioned, imported into the United Kingdom, shall cease and determine, viz. :— 
Animals, living, viz. :— Lamp Black 

Asses | Linen, Manufactures of Linen, or of Linen 





Goats mixed with Cotton, or with Wool, not par- 
Kids ticularly enumerated, or otherwise charged 
Oxen and Bulls with Duty, not being articles wholly or in 
Cows part made up 
Calves | Magna Grecia ware 
Horses, Mares, Geldings, Colts, Foals | Manuscripts 
Mules Maps and Charts, or parts thereof, plain or 
Shee; | coloured 

H Mattresses 


Meat, salted or fresh, not otherwise described 
| Medals, of any sort 
| Palmetto, Thatch manufactures 


Lambs 

Swine and Hogs 

Pigs, sucking 
Bacon 


Beef, fresh, or slightly salted | Parchment 

Beef, salted, not being corned Beef Pens 

Bottles of Earth and Stone, empty Plantains 

Casts of Busts, Statues, or Figures Potatoes 

Caviare Pork, fresh 
Cranberries Pork, salted, not Hams 


Cotton Manufactures, not being articles wholly 


Silk, Thrown, dyed, viz:—Singles or Tram 
or in part made up, not otherwise charg ged | Silk 


Organzine, or Crape 


with Duty ‘elescopes 
Enamel | Thread, not otherwise enumerated or described 
Gelatine Woollens, viz.:—Manufactures of Wool, not 
Glue being Goats’ Wool, or of Wool mixed ‘with 


Hay Cotton, not particularly enumerated or de- 

Hides, or pieces thereof, tawed, curried, or in scribed; not otherwise charged with Duty; $ 
any way dressed, not otherwise enume-| not being articles wholly or in part made up 
rated | Vegetables, all, not otherwise enumerated or 

Ink for Printers described 

Inkle, wrought Yellum 

When the above Resolutions had been read, Sir R. Peet said that he wished to 
consult the convenience of the House, in appointing a time for the discussion on 
them. He wished that ample time should be given to their consideration of the 
great questions involved in them; and he should suggest (“ Monday,” from 
several voices on the Opposition benches. ) If the House desired it to be “Monday 
(“ No, no,” from the Ministerial side of the House.) He had not the slightest 
wish to hurry the question, and he would put it to the House, whether the debate 
might not be taken on that night (Tuesday) week. 

Sir R. H. INeuis said, his right hon. friend had stated, in the first instance, that 
his speech would be of a commercial, and not of a financial character; but, he 
apprehended that the House would find it impossible to comprehend clearly the 
speech of his right hon. friend, unless his right hon. friend stated, in general 
terms at least, the amount of the burden he proposed to take off, and to transfer 
to the direct account of the State. There appeared to be a direct expenditure of 
| about £600,000 on the amount of the different items enumerated by his right 
hon. friend in the latter portion of his speech. What he (Sir R. Inglis) wished to 
know was, the amount of revenue likely to be lost by the non-receipt of duties 
proposed by his right hon. friend, and likewise the amount necessary to replace it. 

Mr. W. S. O’Br1eN wished to know, before the right hon. Baronet answered the 
question of the hon. Baronet, whether that day fortnight would be too soon to fix 
| for the discussion ? (Oh, and hear.) The interest that was most deeply affected 
by the proposed change was the one least likely to assemble at an early period ; 
and, therefore, unless sufficient time was afforded for the purpose of those who 
represented it, there would be no opportunity for them to give an opinion on the 
subject. (Hear.) The right hon. Baronet had announced certain advantages 
which were to accompany and follow Free-Trade; but whatever might be the 
advantages and disadvantages of the proposed plan, it would be quite impossible 
| for the voice of the farmers to reach that House in less than a fortnight. (Hear, 

hear.) Whatever changes of opinion might have taken place among those hon. 
| gentlemen who had been elected and had come into power for the support of the 
| Corn-laws, it was most important if they were now prepared to run counter to 
their constituents, that they at least should be in no hurry until the opinions of 
| their constituents should be ascertained. (Hear.) Considering the time given to 

measures of far less importance than this, he (Mr. S. O’B.) would impress on the 
| right hon. Baronet that a “ little fortnight” was not too much to grant the agri- 
| culturists of this country, for the purpose of considering it. He was surprised 

that the other side of the House, who professed to have all the argument with 
| them on the matter, should shrink from the full discussion of it. 

Mr. Hue said it was not his side of the House that shrnnk from the discussion, 
but that of the hon. gentleman; they were quite anxious for a discussion ; and as 

to the argument of the hon. gentleman about waiting for the expression of his 
constituents’ opinions, he would remind the hon. gentleman that he was there to 
judge for those in the provinces, returned as their representative, but not as their 
| delegate. (Hear.) The hon. gentleman had heard the statements of the right 
hon. Baronet, and he could reply to them if he chose without consulting his con- 
stituents. He (Mr. H.) therefore hoped that the honourable gentleman would 
| meet the discussion manfully and fairly, and not seek to avoid it, or throw it over 
| by the side wind of a postponement. 
| Sir R. Pest hoped that the discussion would proceed, as it had commenced, 
| without anything of anger in its character. All he asked of hon. gentlemen was 
| to allow him to conduct his own case. (Laughter.) Some hon. gentlemen con- 
nected with agriculture desired that the discussion should be that day week. 
Hon. gentlemen would bear in mind that the acceptance or rejection of the 
measure proposed was a matter of great importance to the country ; but as its 
fate would ultimately depend upon the opinions expressed by the great body of 
| the community, he should be the last to object to any reasonable delay. What 
he wished was the fullest discussion for it; and he freely admitted that it would 
be a great inconvenience if the agriculturists had not an ample opportunity 
| of knowing it in all its bearings. He therefore proposed Thursday week to meet 
the wishes of all parties. 

Mr. W. Mixes said that he did not speak alone for agriculture, in asking for 
further delay before the discussion of the right hon. Baronet’s proposition took 
place, but he spoke, likewise for the various interests which would be affected for 
weal or woe by the measure. Whether the League or the agriculturists agitated 
the qnestion, it was absolutely necessary that the country should thoroughly un- 
derstand all the various reductions and modifications of duties proposed to be 
made by the right hon. Baronet before that House came to any decision upon the 
snbject. He begged to recall to mind the time that was given for consideration 
of the Income-tax, when it was introduced by the right hon Baronet. The dis- 
cussion on that measure did not take place for several weeks. He was quite 
aware that measures involving money transactions ought not to be kept in a state 
of unnecessary suspense, but, on account of the great importance of the present 
measure to the whole community — agricultural, commercial, and manufac- 
turing—he hoped the right hon. Baronet would see the propriety of delaying 
| the discussion of his propositions for a reasonable period. 

Sir R. Peew need not say that his feelings were committed on the success of the 
bill, and how anxious he was that no needless delay should take place before it 
was discussed. He would not, however, object to the recommendation of the 
honourable gentleman (Mr. Miles), for he understood that the request for further 
delay was bond fide made for purposes of consideration. He admitted that a 
great change was likely to be effected by his measures, and he was desirous that 
the measures should have due deliberation ; but he begged to state, so far as the 

| Governmeut were concerned, that when the measure was brought on it would be 
proceeded with de die in diem. At the hon. member's suggestion, he would name 
next Monday week for the discussion. (Hear.) With respect to the other 
questions put by the hon. member for the University of Oxford, he would remark 
that the calculation of loss of revenue on the reduction of duties on the raw 
material had so often disappointed him, that he felt reluctant to state the amount 
at which he estimated the probable loss to the revenue from the contemplated 
changes. In the recent reductions, he had anticipated a loss to the Excise of 
about a million, and to the Customs of about four millions ; but it turned out that 
the loss by the reduction of protective duties had been more rapidly supplied than 
could possibly have been expected. The fact was shown to be that the absolute 
reduction of the protective duties led to such increased consumption that it was 
very difficult to form any estimate of the loss likely to occur from the taking off 
| the duty on articles which contributed to the revenue. To the other question he 
could not give a direct answer, but he believed the charge on the Consolidated 
Fund would be about £530,000. 
| Lord J. Russexx did not object to a proper time being given for consideration 
before the discussion took place. He wished, however, to understand whether 
the course of the discussion would be to take the Corn question first, and to pro- 
ceed with the other reductions afterwards ? 
| Sir R. Peet answered, that all he could say on that head was, that whatever 
conrse could be suggested as best calculated to enable the House to pronounce an 
opinion on the principle of his measure would be the course the most acceptable 
| tohim. Ifit were considered advisable to take the question of the Corn-laws 
first, so as to give honourable members who held different views to those involved 
| in the proposition, an opportunity to express their sentiments, he would take that 
course readily. He was only desirous of taking that course which would enable 
| those who dissented from the resolution to take the sense of the House on its 
| principle forthwith. 

Mr. Lippe te said, it was with the greatest pain that he rose at this most im- 
portant crisis to address the Honse. But he was i d by a tious 
sense of duty—a sense of duty which he felt quite irresistible—to offer his opinions 

| in opposition to those which had now been promulgated by her Majesty’s Govern- 
| ment. (Cheers.) The right hon. Baronet wonld admit that he had not had a 
| more faithful and stanch supporter, not merely from the period when the existing 
| Government commenced, but from the period when the right hon. Baronet left 
| Office in 1830. Ever since that time he had given the right hon. Baronet his un- 
qualified support ; and never since that time had he found any cause to repent. 
(Hear, hear.) He had supported the changes introduced into the Corn-law, for 
he was aware the agricultural interest could well afford some relaxation of the 
| protection it then enjoyed. He had supported the right hon. Baronet throughout 
| the whole of the Tariff which raised the question as to the admission of foreign 
cattle ; and he had with still more confidence supported the right hon. Baronet 
on the Canada Corn Bill. In all those changes he (Mr. — kept steadily in 
| view the principle of protection to British industry and British interests. 
| (Hear, hear.) To the Pg A. last moment he had hE the confidence 
ay hitherto he in her Majesty's Government. He had, 
in spite of all the ‘olnaiten declined to take part ina meeting which had 
lately been called in his own county, and at which a noble Duke (Cleveland), a 
; personal friend of his own, had assisted. But after hearing the speech of the 
noble Lord who moved the Address (Lord F. Egerton)—after hearing the speech 
| of the right hon. Baronet, in which the argument in favour of the principles of 
' protection was abandoned as no longer tenable—he felt that the period had arrived 

















| when he could no longer look forward with hope or confidence to the measures of 


the right hon. Baronet. (Hear, hear.) He would briefly adduce the reasons that 
led him to take a course which was so painful to his own feelings, but which was 
the only course he could follow, consistent with honour and justice to himself. 
He fully admitted that the very first question which ought to occupy the atten- 
tion of every lover of his country, was the question how the poor were to be fed ; 
and a support of the principles he advocated was quite consistent with the con- 
sideration of that important question. The right hon. Baronet made a distinc- 
tion between the policy of protection and the justice of continuing it to the 
agricultural interest. The policy of protection, the right hon. Baronet had de- 
clared he could no longer undertake to defend; that he could no longer con- 
scientiously resist the annual motion of the hon. member for Wolverhampton 
(Mr. C. Villiers) ; that protection to agriculture could only be de- 
fended on the ground of exclusive burdens on land, and that they 
adinitted of adjustment or compensation. Now, asto the policy of protection, it 
was most necessary to provide for the maintenance of the poor, and with that 
provision the policy of protection might still be defended ; he asserted that by 
protection the poor had been provided for a long series of years with a cheap 
and abundant supply of food; upon those very grounds protection had hitherto 
been defended by the right hon. Baronet himself, and upon those very grounds it 
might be defended at the present moment. (Hear, hear.) During that series 
of years, this country had been visited by apprehensions of scarcity even more 
formidable than that arising from the failure of the potato crop. When a supply 
of corn had been required from abroad, it had always been obtained by importa- 
tion, and he saw no reason to apprehend that the same supply would not be ob- 
tained if it were again needed. As to the policy of protection, let them look 
again at the improvement that had taken place in agriculture and cultivation. 
Upon what faith had such an amount of capital been invested in the cultivation 
of the soil? Who were those who would suffer the first and in the greatest de- 
gree from any great change in the range of prices they had hitherto been enabled 
to realize? But he would not be content with stating his own opinions on this 
subject ; he would cite those of the right hon. Baronet himself, expressed in the 
speech in which he proposed his plan of 1842 :— 


“ The protection which I propose to retain, I do not retain for the especial pro- 
tection of any particular class. Protection cannot be vindicated on that princi- 
ple. The only protection which can be vindicated, is that protection which is 
consistent with the general welfare of all classes in the country. My belief, and 
the belief of my colleagues is, that it is important for this country, that it is of the 
highest importance to the welfare of all classes in this country, that you should 
take care that the main sources of your supply of corn should ‘be derived from 
domestic agriculture ; while we also feel that any additional price which you may 
pay in effecting that Object is an additional price, which cannot be vindicated as a 
bonus or premium to agriculture, but only on the ground of its being advan- 
tageous to the country at large.” 


With those principles he cordially concurred ; those were the grounds upon which 
he (Mr. Liddell) advocated protection, and he could not say, after all he had 
heard from the right hon. Baronet, that he found any cause to depart from those 
principles. (Hear, hear.) What had occurred to produce the sudden and some- 
what unexpected change in the opinions of the right hon. Baronet? One cause 
he had stated to be his experience of the success that attended his former relaxa- 
tion of the restrictions of commerce; but another cause which had somewhat 
precipitated his views, he stated to be the failure of the potato crop in Ireland, 
and in parts of England. He assured the right hon. Baronet he addressed him in 
no spirit of irritation; it was with some feelings of disappointment indeed, but 
none of anger. But he could not help thinking that the law as it stood furnished 
a sufficient guarantee against any apprehensions of the consequences of that 
failure, and that the remedies the right hon. Baronet proposed to supply, were, in 
point of fact, no remedies at all. The starving cotter of Ireland, who depended 
for subsistence on his half or quarter acre of land, could not be benefitted in any 
conceivable degree by opening the ports. If £100,000 or £200,000 could be sent to 
Ireland, if employment were given on public works, if money was put in the pockets 
of the people at the same time that measures were taken to lessen the price of food, 
then the poor of that country might be benefitted ; but how they could benefit 
from the measures of the right hon. Baronet, he could not see. This country had 
often been called on to furnish relief to Ireland in periods of scarcity, and similar 
measures might now have been adopted, with better prospects of success, and less 
dissatisfaction, than would attend the present policy. He admitted the great ability 
which marked the right hon. Baronet’s statement; but he could not go with him 
to the full extent of his opinions. Surely, the right hon. Baronet could not intend 
to assert that the present prosperity of the country was caused by the relaxations 
of 1842; other causes, operating concurrently with those relaxations, had pro- 
duced the present unexampled demand for Jabour ; and to these causes combined 
the present prosperity must be attributed. As the right hon. Baronet, when he 
advocated a different policy, while admitting and deploring the distress of 
1843, did not admit that it was occasioned by the Corn-laws alone, but asserted 
that the commercial depression arose from other causes also, so he (Mr. Liddell) 
must, in the same manner, contend that the present prosperity was 
not the result of the relaxations of protection alone, but was also 
due to cireumstances concurrent with that relaxation. That prosperity 
was greater than at any former period; wages were high, and the 
prices of provisions so moderate that the labouring classes enjoyed 
more of the comforts, conveniences, and even the luxuries of life, than at any 
former period of their history; and all this had been attained under a system of 
protection which it was now sought to destroy! He could show that the prices 
of grain in the markets, at the present time, indicated no apprehensions of 
scarcity ; taking the average of six weeks ending the 17th of January, 1846, 
wheat stood at 56s. 8d. per quarter—exactly the medium between 54s. and 58s., 
which the right hon. Baronet, when he modified the Tariff, stated was the reason- 
able average of the grower, and one that would secure a fair supply to the con- 
sumer. And, with this fair and reasonable price of corn, were they to be 
frightened with visions of scarcity which the markets did not realise? On these 
untenable arguments were they to do away with that system of protection under 
which the country had flourished, under which capital had been expended upon 
the cultivation of the land, and upon the maintenance of which the best interests 
of the country depended? The right hon. Baronet had given them his hopes of 
the effects to be produced by this change: he would permit him (Mr. Liddell) 
to express his fears of them. Within the last five or six years, unbounded 
improvement had taken place in the cultivation of the land in the North 
of England; miles and miles of drainage had been laid down; in these 
improvements the capital of the tenant had been spent as well as that of the land- 
lord; and how were they to find a profitable return if the principle of protection 
were no longer acted on? He trusted his fears were visionary; he fervently 
wished the right hon. Baronet’s hopes would be realized ; but, should any material 
diminution in the price of corn follow these changes, if any extent of land should 
be thrown out of cultivation, those who would first suffer would not be the 
owners of large estates, who were denounced by the League as regardless of all 
interests but their own; but the small tenants, who had expended all their 
capital in the land, and those smaller landholders who cultivate their own estates, 
and who would not be able to compete with the improvements of their richer 
neighbours. He feared that a transfer of property to an extent little anticipated 
by the right hon. Baronet might be the consequence of this policy; and he for 
one would not expose himself to the reproaches of those who had placed confi- 
dence in him ; he at least would not appear before his constituents in any other 
light than that of a perfectly honest and consistent man. (Hear, hear). He could 
easily find excuses and abundant reasons for continuing to give the right hon. 
Baronet his support as before. He had only one objection to taking that course* 
which was this—it would not be an honest one ; and, believing the right hon. Ba- 
ronet to have too much manliness and sincerity of character not to feel that if he 
could only justify his own position on the ground ‘that it was the result of a conscien- 
tious change in his convictions, so he must give equal credit for sincerity to those 
who were under the necessity of telling him that their convictions were still the 
contrary, and that they adhered to the opinions they formerly expressed, in spite 
of all the disadvantages they might incur by keeping them: and if that change, 
now proposed, were to be accepted, it was both possible and probable that it might 
be attended with ruin and material injury to those classes in the community, the 
particular interests of whom he (Mr. Liddell) had been delegated to support. It 
might especially, so far as he was yet enabled to decide, affect to a very consider- 
able degree the incomes of the clergy of the Established Church ; and the clergy, 
it would be allowed, were not, generally, an overpaid body. (Hear, hear.) They 
performed onerous duties in that manner, with that sacrifice of personal comfort 
to the well-being of those intrusted to their charge which demanded and received 
the warm and grateful approbation of the community ; and the change then un- 
folded, it was certain, would be to them doubly injurious, because it was so totally 
unexpected. This was, in itself, a very strong objection to the proposed mea- 
sure; but still strongerj reasons why that measure should be rejected were, of 
the evil effects it must inevitably have upon our own grown crops, of the 
consequent diminution in the demand for labour, of the clogging of the labour- 
market—effects which, it would be seen by all, would place at the disposal of the 
great manufacturing interests a greater amount of labour, at a cheaper rate than 
had ever before been experienced by them. (Hear, hear.) From that would re- 
sult a greater burden upon the agriculturists, in the shape of increased Poor- 
rates ; and it was upon this account, combined with the many other motives to 
which he had alluded, motives apparent to all, that he had felt it his duty to 
stand up in his place in Parliament, and before the right hon. Baronet, record his 
conscientious and confirmed objections to the plan which had, that night, been 
laid before the House. As to the species of compensation which had been 
offered to those whose interests were now in jeopardy, he (Mr. Liddell) had 
little doubt that, in bringing forward his long list of arguments, the right hon. 
Baronet had exercised his usual judgment and ability, and that, of these, there 
were many which were beneficial, and many which would prove satisfactory. 
More particularly would the House concur in the expediency of placing, as was 
offered to be done, the whole of our Colonial possessions on the same footing, with 
regard to the Corn-laws, as Canada. He (Mr. Liddell) considered the Canada Corn- 
bill a measure of far-seeing policy ; and, so far from having looked upon the passing 
of that bill as a narrowing of the principles of protection, he had ever viewed it 
as an extension of protection—an extension of the system to the remotest portion 
of our possessions ; and he was, therefore, glad to find that the policy which had 
proved so successful was about to be applied to the sister colonies. It was a — 
which affected not the colonies alone, but the very seas which connected the colo- 
nies with the mother country—a system from which our commercial marine de- 
rived the very greatest benefit. It was likewise a policy from which the shipping 
interest had already derived, and would still further derive, advantage ; for there 
followed, upon its adoption, an additional demand for the building of ships, and 
the employment of those ships already afloat; and the best proof that such was 
the fact and not an assertion, was to be found in the immensely improved state of 
the shipping interest since ge For that portion of the measure of the right 
hon. t he was, mabled to return thanks ; but he certainly could 
not see either the necessity or the justification of that total change in the existing 
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Corn-law which was proposed. (Hear, hear.) The value of that species of 

Pp tion intended to be obtained by an alteration in the highway rates, he 
was unable to discover; and he could not but be of opinion, from expe- 
rience and experiment, that to interfere, in the way suggested with the 
appointment of local district surveyors, would prove both impracticable and 
injurious. He further thought that the advance of loans, on public credit, for 
agricultural improvements, would be dangerous. He could not see in what 
way the parties whose property was to be improved could be benefitted, for 
if they could afford to repay the sums advanced, why could they not obtain that 
sum in the ordinary way, the way in which, when they were desirous of so doing, 
they always did raise money? (Hear, hear.) Withont however, entering on 
a particular discussion at any further length, he might state that it was his 
decided conviction, that before the House sanctioned or opposed the measure 
now submitted to them, the country should be appealed to. (Hear, hear.) A 
question of such great, such paramount importance to the landed interest, 
onght to receive the deliberate consideration of the country, and the country 
ought deliberately to express its wishes, and its demands, before Par- 
liament came to any decision. He (Mr. Liddell) knew, that in the event 
of a general election he could not offer his support to any popular outcry ; 
that he would feel himself called upon to oppose the principles which had been 
89 long and so zealously advocated by the members of the Anti Corn-law League ; 
and that, therefore, he might look for resistance, and perhaps would have to an- 
ticipate rejection, in that borough which he had the honour to represent. He 
was well aware that a noble Lord, occupying the eminent position of Lord-Lieu- 
tenant of that county, had not thought it inconsistent with his dignity in Parlia- 
ment, and his place in the country, to make a speech against him (Mr. Liddell) 
in the face of his constitutents, and in behalf of that side to which the noble 
Lord gave in his adhesion; but, without any reference to what might be the 
result of his again presenting himself to his constituents, whatever might be the 
difficulties he would have, in so presenting himself, to encounter, he would not, 
for the purposes of obtaining popular favour, stoop to the advocacy of principles 
and a policy the very opposite of those which he nad on another occasion been 
sent to Parliament to support, and in defence of which alone he had then asked 
for his seat. (Cheers.) 

Captain Rovs said, that when the right honourable Baronet was surrounded 
by such questionable friends—when in the neighbourhood of gentlemen who had 
not yet made up their minds as to which side of the house they would honour 
with their notice—it might not be unacceptable for him (Captain Rous) to declare 
that he would support him, and the measures he proposed heart and soul; and 
he would do so, because he was satisfied they were measures for the welfare of 
every class of her Majesty’s subjects. (‘‘Hear, hear,” from the Opposition 
benches.) On many occasions he had opposed the right hon. Baronet, but in the 
general scheme of his policy he had almost invariably concurred ; and what was 
now submitted to the consideration of the House, he could most cordially approve. 
There had been instances recently when hon. gentlemen behind him (Captain 
Rons) have backed first into one gallery and then into another, when alterations 
or limitations of the working of the then existing Corn-laws had been proposed ; 
and what he particularly referred to, was when last year a proposition had been 
brought forward to admit Australian corn on the same terms, and subject to 
the same laws as Canadian corn. Although there was then not a single 
argument or an attempt at an argument, introduced by one among the sec 
they went over to the other gallery, and, without pretext or reason, voted ay 
the measure. He rose in opposition to many of his old friends and to some of his 
relatives, but he did so conscientiously, and in despite of the results which he had 
reason to apprehend would not be beneficial to his own interests. When he at 
first heard of the failure of the potato crop in Ireland—of its partial failure in 
England, his expectation had been—and, unfortunately, it had to a great extent 
been realised—that a fortnight’s continuance of rain would destroy, at the very 
least, one-fourth of the wheat crop; and, under such circumstances, it was 
apparent to him, as it had been apparent to every man who had reflected impar- 
tially on the crisis, that something ought to be done which, in extent and prin- 
ciple, should meet, adequately, the occasion. The argument which ne had to 
use in defence of the course he was now taking, and of the opinions he had now 
expressed, was an incontrovertible one; it was, that as the population of this 
country was increasing at an incalculable ratio, it stood to reason that if the 
supply of food for that population was restricted to a certain area, the snpply 
which was stationary must eventually become inadequate to the increased 
demand. He had no fear of anything taking place like 2,000,000 of acres being 
thrown out of cultivation, for he was well assured, and all the country gentlemen 
must be aware, that so long as there was a labourer in the ish, and labourers 
there always would be, the land would never be left uncultivated. It could not 
be expected, however, that he (Captain Rous) should, that night, speak to the 
subject ; but as he had seen hon. members on all sides of him, who had come to 
the House ready primed with a speech, before they knew, or could know, upon 
what they were to speak, or what was the measure they had determined to reject 
(laughter); when he saw those hon. gentlemen, and heard them declare that 
they would use all their efforts and all their skill to defeat that measure, whether 
justifiably or not—he should not have done his duty as a man and as a member of 
that House, if he had not stood up, and used every constitutional means in his 
power, to secure to the proposition of the right hon. Baronet, a full and fair hear- 
ing. (Cheers.) The hon. and gallant gentleman brought his observations to a 
elose by saying, that in the event of the right hon. Baronet failing in his plans, of 
a dissolution of Parliament, and of the noble Lord, the member for London, be- 
coming Prime Minister, he (Captain Rous) was prepared, and would be glad to 
give to that noble Lord the same support which he now offered to the right hon. 
Baronet. (Cheers from the Opposition benches.) 

Mr. StaFrrorp O’Brien said that the hon. and gallant gentleman who had just 
addressed the House, had thought proper to allude to the votes given by members 
on the Ministerial benches with respect to the admission of Australian corn, and 
other questions. But it appeared to him (Mr. A. S. O’Brien) that the wiser 
course for the supporters of the right hon. Baronet would be, to avoid auy allusion 
to past votes, and to let bygones be bygones. (Hear, hear.) He did not think that 
the followers of Ministers had any reason to rejoice in the pleasures of memory. 
The exultation of the hon. member for Stockport himself must be damped even 
on that the day of his triumph, by the recollection that the right hon. Baronet , 
had declared over and over again, that not one of his arguments or his speeches 
had produced the least effeet on his mind. The hon. member for Stockport had 
called the agriculturists stupid persons, because they could not appreciate the 
force of his arguments. But it was a remarkable fact, that the right hon. Baronet 
had preserved that one point of identity with the agricultural party—that neither 
he nor they had been in the least convinced by the arguments of the hon. gentle- 
man. And not only the right hon. Baronet, but the noble Duke, the leading 
Minister in the other House, had been unable to appreciate the cogency of those 
arguments. There was a question mooted by the hon. gentleman the member for 
Montrose, to which he wished particularly to allude. He (Mr. A. S. O’Brien) 
had said that time onght to be allowed to the members of that House to consult 
their constituents; but up rose the hon. gentleman and asked whether they were 
to consider themselves as delegates, and whether they were not to have the power 
of judging for themselves. Certainly the ultra-Toryism of the hon. gentleman 
upon that subject was somewhat remarkable. For his part he was ambitious of 
no higher honour, while he represented North Northamptonshire, than to ascer- 
tain the feelings of his constitnents, and to act in conformity with them. The 
hon. gentleman was the very last member in that House who ought to indulge in 
the observations which had fallen from him upon that subject. That hon. gentle- 
man was, as it were, the very butterfly of the House. (Hear, hear, and laughter.) | 
He was, he (Mr. O’Brien) believed, the only member of that House who not only 
had not confined himself to the boroughs or the counties of this country, but who 
had not even confined himself to this island. He was, he repeated, the very but- | 
terfiy of their representative system. He had visited, not only the pasture lands , 
of England, but the potato fields of Kilkenny. 

Mr. Hume: I never was there. (Langhter.)? 

Mr. A. S. O’BrrEN: The hon. gentleman never was there. More shame for 
him. For his part, he would say, in conclusion, that if he found that his opinions 
did not coincide with those of his constituents he should resign the trust they had 
committed to his charge. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Newpecate wished to ask the right Baronet whether he had formed any 
estimate of the probable price of corn or of flour under the measure which he had 

roposed that evening ? 

Sir R. Peer said he had not formed any such estimate. 

Viscount INGEsTRE wished to know how the averages for the tithes were to be 
taken under the proposed measure ? 

Sir R. Pen said that the present system of averages need not be abandoned 
under the measure he had proposed. They could be kept up in perfect con- 
sistency with the removal of duties. 

Viscount INGEsTRE said he wished to take that opportunity of stating that, 





Neither did he sec 
reason for suppc 


sation offered by the right hon. Baronet, any 

He had hitherto steadily supported the 
measures of the rig and he was not one of those who, at a pe- 
rilous moment, would wish t a mutiny, for he knew the advantage of fol- 
lowing a skilful and experienced leader. But he did not like to follow any leader 
in a course which could only end in destruction. He felt it his duty at once to 
enter his protest against any diminution of the present amount of protection to 
native industry. 

The Hon. F. Scott said he had heard nothing from the right hon. Baronet 
which could induce him to abandon the course he had hitherto pursued, and to 
discontinue that protection to native industry which he had hitherto supperted 
under the auspices of the right hon Baronet, and which he believed to have con- 
tributed in a*great measure to the prosperity of this country. He had refused to | 
give any pledges at his election ; but as a promise was stronger than a bond, so 
he conceived that an implied understanding was to an honourable mind even 
sironger than an actuai pledge. He had the greatest respect for the opinions of 
the right hon. Baronet ; and yet he did not think that any evidence had been ad- 
duced by the right hon. Bz t which went to prove that there existed any ne- 
cessity for the proposed change. The country had never been more prosperous | 
than since the year 1842, and he therefore saw no reason, in our present condi- | 
tion, for the proposed measure. He admitted that the prices of grain had a ma- 
terial influence on the welfare and the prosperity of the country, and he was per-' 
suaded that an abundance of grain grown from our own soil was the greatest | 
blessing which we could possibly enjoy. But, under the protective system, our 
agriculturists had been enabled to increase their produce in a greater pro- 
portion than our population had increased. With the improvements which 
were now taking place in our i wre, he felt persuaded that if the 
present protective system were inued for 10 or 15 years more, the in- 
crease in our agricultural produce would outstrip the increase in our population. | 
He recollected that the right hon. Baronet had declared to them, as an | 
inducement to support the existing measure, that they would, by that measure, 
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| the public papers :—‘t My dear Sir,”—It began certainly with the suaviter in 
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so fortify their position, that they would be able to defend it against all comers ; 
and, for his part, he could not conceive how the circumstances which had since 
taken place could produce such a revolution in the mind of the right hon. Baro- 
net, that he would come forward, and ask them to eat their own words, and to 
abandon all their former principles. He complained that the reduction on articles 
of agriculture was greater than that on articles of ture. He obj i 
the scheme for giving compensation as a contrivance of a most inquisitorial cha- 
racter. The right hon. Baronet proposed to meddle with everything, and to settle 
nothing; and would reduce this country to the same state as France, where it was | 
impossible to erect a pump-handle without consulting the Secretary of State. The 
right hon. Baronet had told them of large proposed reductions in Customs and , 
Excise, but had not informed the House how the deficiency was to be replaced— | 
whether by a Property-tax, or by other means. In making these observations, 
he spoke his independent sentiments, and had not been in communication with 
any Protection Societies ; and he would conclude by expressing his sincere regret 
that it was not in his power to support the right hon. Baronet in his proposed 
measures. | 

Lord G. Bentinck wished to ask the right hon. Baronet how he proposed to 
deal with the payment of tithes in his general scheme of compensation? He | 
assumed that the right hon. Baronet proposed to reduce the price of wheat to 45s. 
As the averages for fixing the payment of tithes were taken every seven years, it 
followed that the agricultural interest would have to pay tithes at the rate of 58s. 
a quarter for the next seven years, and it would not be till the end of that period 
that they would come down to 45s. He, therefore, wished to ask the right hon. 
Baronet whether he proposed to introduce any measure by which he could so , 
arrange the payments of tithes as to bring them down to the rate of 45s. ? 

Sir R. Pee. said it was not his intention to make any alteration in the law with | 
respect to tithes. In the first place, he was not prepared to assume that there 
would be any very material alteration in the price of wheat. (Hear, hear). The 
same question might have been put in 1842. He might have been asked in 1842, 
as at that time there was a great reduction in the amount of protection, what 
course he proposed to take in the arrangement as to tithes. His noble friend 
assumed that there would be a very material falling-off in the price of corn from 
the reduction. Of course, it was impossible to calculate what difference in price 
would be the consequence of the reduction, but he could show his noble friend 
that the reductions in the Tariff had not led to any reduction in the price of the 
various articles, in consequence of their increased consumption. He, therefore, 
would by no means undertake to say that there might not be an increased demand | 
for corn; and he did not think it necessary, therefore, that there should be a | 
reduction in its price. At any rate, it was a matter of uncertainty, and it would, 
therefore, be premature to legislate now on such an assumption. He sincerely 
hoped that the result of his proposed measures might be increased comfort and 
enjoyment amongst the people, and that there might not necessarily be a reduction 
in the price of agricultural produce which could materially interfere with agri- 
cultural prosperity. Such was his hope, and it would be, therefore, premature in 
him to make any pledge on the subject. 

Sir J. TyreELt (who rose from the front row of the Opposition seats, opposite 
the Treasury bench, amidst loud cheers and laughter from both sides of the | 
House) said, perhaps the right hon. Baronet would permit him to ask him a ques- | 
tion. He (Sir J. Tyrell) had had the honour of being present when a deputation 
waited on the right hon. Baronet, on the subject of the Corn-laws. The right hon. 
Baronet, on that occasion, presented a pistol at the head of his noble friend the 
Duke of Richmond (laughter), by holding out to him a document having reference 
to the price of wool (hear, hear), and triumphantly asked him, as the price of 
wool had risen, what right he had to expect a fall in the price of corn, as the con- 
sequence of the diminution of protection. The right hon. Bart., also, on one or two 
oceasions, addressing himself to the agricultural interest, said :—‘“ You have no 
right to be alarmed, because, having taken off the duty on wool, a powerful rise 
in price had taken place.” He (Sir J. Tyrell) had always understood that the real 
grounds on which that argument rested were those stated by the hon. member 
for the West Riding, and those connected with the manufacturing interest. 
They stated, and with great truth, that English wool was necessary for 
the manufacture of coarse cloth, which was largely used by the lower orders in 
this country and abroad, and, therefore, by having a large importation of foreign 
wool, the manufacturers were enabled to manufacture a great mass of the coarser 
cloths of this conntry ; and this accounted for the great consumption of British 
wool. It was, therefore, unworthy of the right hon. Baronet to put that case as 
a parallel to corn. Without entering into the question he confessed he felt just 
as he would imagine any one engaged in the Peninsular war would have felt if 
the Duke of Wellington and a great portion of his staff had gone over to Marshal 
Soult. (Cheers and laughter.) A farmer had said to him, while out hunting the 
other day, truly enough, “It is of no use talking to the right hon. Baronet ; he 
will not be interfered with; his dictum must be obeyed: so far as he is con- 
cerned he will use his best endeavours to force this alteration on the country with- 
out any regard to the opinions of others,” Such was the purportof the right hon. i 
Baronet’s Speech from the Throne (langhter)—of the Royal Speech he meant. | 
His complaint against the right hon. Baronet was, that he had not, by appealing 
to the country, placed his supporters in the same position as they were before. 
Had he done so, he should have made no complaint. The conduct of the Duke | 
of Wellington, and a noble Lord who had quitted the Cabinet, showed that they | 
did not think the right hon. Baronet’s course consistent with that high honour 
and integrity which they thought belonged to him, in endeavouring to force these 
questions on without appealing to the country. The argument of the right hon. | 
Baronet, that the prosperity of the country was owing to the relaxation of the | 
import duties, was wholly inconclusive. If the logic of the right hon. Bart. was | 
good for anything, it proved that a high price of provisions was not inconsistent | 
with the prosperity of the country. He begged to remind the right hon. Baronet | 
that in proposing the Income-tax he had told the country that the low price of 
provisions would compensate it for the imposition of the tax. The right hon. 
Baronet had, in fact, no right to assume that the prosperity of the country was | 
attributable to his measures of commercial relaxation. Persons skilled in such | 
matters, and connected with the money market and commercial speculations, 
were strongly of opinion that it was the result of increased facilities for commu- 
nication by means of railroads, the consequence of which was that where £5000 
were required formerly, £2000 would now suffice, leaving the surplus £3000 to 
be employed in railroads and other speculations, which tended to increase the 
prosperity of the country by giving employment to the people. If he had one- 
sixteenth part of the ability of the right hon. Baronet he felt sure he could make 
out a very strong case on this point. It was only on the experience of the last 
three years, it appeared, that the right hon. Baronet was prepared to take this 
great plunge. The right honourable Baronet had placed his supporters in 
a most humiliating position, and honourable members behind him 
(Sir J. Tyrell), Whigs and Radicals (laughter and cheers), if he might 
take the liberty of calling them so, were looking on to see with what | 
amount of ingenuity the right hon. Baronet could lead them through the dirt. | 
(Laughter.) Up to that moment no other member of the right hon. Baronet’s | 
Government had ventured to explain to the House why and wherefore they had | 
been induced to make so sudden a change. They all knew that the noble Lord | 
the member for the City of London, when he was in Scotland, like some other | 
hon. members on that side of the Honse, was in a considerable state of irritation | 
(laughter)—that he had, as it were, that complaint with which gentlemen in that | 
partof the empire were atflicted. (Renewed laughter.) He wrote a letter to his | 
constituents, wherenpon the right hon. Baronet, finding himself in a considerable | 
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| fix, threw up the Government (laughter); and this was one of the complaints 


which the advocates of the Corn-law had to lay at the door of the right hon. Ba- 
“ This is an unfair proceeding,” the right hon. Baronet exclaimed ; where- 
upon the noble Lord asked him how far he meant to go? but the right hon. Ba- 
ronet, more wary than the noble Lord, refused totell; but the noble Lord, never- } 
theless, turned round and said, “ My fine fellow, you fight this battle so well, that I | 
will consent to form a Government with you, and put myself at its head, and | 
henceforth we will struggle together in the cause of liberal views.” (Laughter.) But | 
the noble lord ascertained that the Liberal party insisted on the hon. member for | 
Stockport forming part of the Administration. (No, no.) He believed he could | 
prove his assertion ; it was thought that, as the hon. member had borne the heat 
and burden of the day, he ought to form a prominent portion of the noble lord’s | 
Cabinet. ; but this was not palatable to the old constitutional Whigs. The right 
hon. Baronet had not ventured to say a word about the potatoes. The right hon. 
Baronet had on two occasions called on them for their allegiance, and in 1841 he 
owned that such allegiance was due to him as the architect of his party, but he | 
denied that such support could be claimed on behalf of what he must be permitted } 
to call the Potato Peel Government. (Great laughter.) In his opinion the com- 
pensation plan of the right hon. Baronet was unworthy of him. A fortnight, it 
appeared, was to be allowed for the consideration of the Government propositions ; 
for his own part he was just as ready to discuss them now as he would be a fort- 
night hence. The shoe question might require a separate discussion, perhaps, 
and there might be other articles in the same condition ; but the whole thing was | 
a hocus pocus, and not one thing in it had the slightest connection with the other. | 
It might be a compromise, perhaps, with the Anti-Corn-law League, but he 
denied that it was any compromise with the agricultural interest. (Hear, hear.) | 
Col. SrstHorp said he had received a letter that morning which he would | 
take the liberty of reading to the House. It was from the Anti-Corn-Law 
League, and marked “ private and confidential.” (Loud laughter.) He should, 
however, have thought it his dnty, notwithstanding it was marked “ private 
and confidential,’ not only to read it publicly, but to send a commu- 
nication proceeding from such a body of men—from a conspiracy (laughter)—to 


modo, but they would shortly find that it was also fortiter in re. (A laugh.) | 
“The operations of the League in the qualification of Free-Trade electors in 
Lancashire, Yorkshire, Cheshire, Middlesex, and other trading counties, have 
ecured a majority in favour of their principles in these important communities ; | 
the whole of the qualifications made through the agency of the League having 
been established before the registration courts, the council feel justified in appeal- 
ing to the supporters of their principles to co-operate in extending the application 
of a plan, the success of which is so satisfactory to them. As the result 
of the labours of less than two months, the Free-Trade Registration Society 


claims and objections 
made to create new qualifications, it will rescue the representation of 
East Surrey out of the hands of the monopolists.” (Laughter.) “I am directed 
by the council to take the liberty of urging on you personally.” 


silver spoon in the Honse (great laughter)—“ the importance of immediately ob- 
taining a freehold qualification for East Surrey, and of qualifying competent 
members of your family.” What did they know of his family ? (A laugh?) “ And 
I also suggest it to any of your relations and friends who may be indnced, by your 
strenuous recommendations, to follow your example.” But he was now coming 
to the important part. ‘“ As, in all probability, the registration of 1846 and 1847 
will be that on which the legislation of the country will turn for the ensuing 


| He would not be the person to impute improper motives, 


| Speech was made in February, 1845, 


| deliberations, after the differences which led to the re 
| with my mind perfectly made up as to the course I 


| without reserve, will be the passport with which I 


| wished, however, for some modification which, 


| might not be doubly flogged both as to corn and foreign hops. (Hear, hear.) 


t Surrey were enabled to establish 553 claims and objections on the last | 
registration for that county, and another association sustained many Free-Trade | paid £10 duty. 


If they had | the interests of those persons who consumed hops and mait 
called on him he should certainly have directed his butler to look up every | lation of the country. (Hear, hear.) 


' seven years, and as the qualification must be. completed before the 3lst J; 


next, I need scarcely point out to you the importance of at dispatch, 

shall have much pleasure in conferring with yon in Teletense 10 this subject, and 
in affording you any information or assistance you may require. An early notice 
of this will oblige. I remain, my dear Sir, faithfully yours, A. W. Paunton.” 
(Much laughter.) “‘ Postscript.—On payment of the sum of £56.at this a 
40s. freehold qualification will be obtained for you, which will enable ‘you to-vote 
for the Eastern Division of Surrey. This sum includes the cost of conveyance.” 
What a liberal body! He had received that notice in the morning Ho..knew 
not whether it had been forwarded by the right hon. Baronet or not, but if it did, 
he had mistaken his mark. (Laughter.) Hc had felt an honest pride in. support- 
ing the right hon. Baronet. He had but one desire, and that was to discharge his 
duty as an honest, independent Member of Parliament, and to conciliate ‘all 
classes—Free-Traders, merchants, mannfacturers, and operatives—and, although 
he would have other opportunities of addressing the House, he would now say 
that a greater insult—a greater mockery—he had never witnessed during the 


| twenty years he had had a seat in the British House of Commons, than the state- 


ment of the right hon. Baronet that evening. (‘* Hear,” 
The Earl of Marcu said that he never in his Site was oo erriied’ ta di 

or so astonished, as when he heard the proposition that night made by the First 
Lord of the Treasury in his speech to the House. He for one, and he could 
speak for his constituents, for he knew their sentiments, would not for one mo- 
ment accept of the proposition he had made; and he now begged leave to state 
to him that it would meet his strenuous, his violent, and his constant opposition. 
(Hear, hear.) They had heard, in the course of that session, statements made in 


| that House and elsewhere, in which they were told that the opinions of the right 


hon. Baronet had undergone a change. He regretted much to h 

; . ear that. When 
he heard the right hon. gentleman in June last make his speech in poome ae to 
the motion of the honourable member for Wolverhampton, he certainly did not 
expect that in the following November his opinions wonld have been. chan 


the House and the country had a right to demand of other poco ne a 
ministration—(Loud cheers)—the reasons that had occasioned their change of 
opinion, because it was said in another place that a minority only. of the Cabinet 
voted with the right hon. Baronet, and he held in his hands a paper in which the 
right hon. Gentleman, the Secretary at War, after he had accepted office, on @ 


| Visit _to his constituents, made a speech which he would, with the permission of 


the House, read an extract from. (The noble Lord here read an. extract from the 
speech in question, in which the speaker observed that he did not think the ex- 
isting amount of protection—larger than it ought to be—that none could 
say that the proteetion was too large, looking to the burdens upon agricul- 
ture, and that he believed among the people of that country, and among her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers, there was a determination to uphold the law.) (Cheers.) That 
Sf I j What would the right hon. gentleman say 
if he met his constituents again in February, 1846? He maintained that they 
had a right to demand of the other Members of the Administration the cause 


| of the change that had taken place in their opinions within so short a period. 


(Cheers.) 

Mr. S. Hersert.—I think it will be most becoming in me, and that it will be 
most agreeable to the House, if I do not, in this stage of the proceedings, enter at 
any length, or in any detail, into the grounds on which I have formed my opinions 
on the question now before the House, and which have induced a change in the 
opinions upon these great commercial subjects, which I have advanced year by 
year. (Cheers.) I say, in the first place, that this will be the most satisfacto: 
course to me and to the House, because, in the discussions which will come ont 
shall be able to state explicitly, simply, and amply, all the reasons which have 
weighed with me, and the grounds of the change of my opinions on this subject, 
rather than give a mutilated statement, which will not be satisfactory to the 
House, and certainly not to myself; and next, because it will not be for the con- 
venience of the House to enter prematurely into a discussion of these enlarged 
plans, for every argument upon the whole subject has induced me to form 
the opinion I now hold, and I cannot enter upon the 
now, without anticipating the future argu 
I can assure my noble 


y no ; ‘ L ited, nor any desire of my own ; 
as I am certainly not currying favour with a constituency which is purely agri- 
cultural; and as, likewise, I have a constituency among whom I have lived with 
the personal ties of the greatest friendship, who have trusted me: and, .as,I had 
from them, as they had from me, profound respect ; that, even if there should be 
a difference of opinion between us upon any point, they will never have any other 
feeling towards me than that to which, during my whole life, I have aspired from 


; those with whom I have had to deal (Cheers.) And this I will add, that it was 


after the greatest anxiety I adopted the course I have taken; that I came to the 
signation of the Ministry, 
vith : ] up: ! should take ; that the opinions 
which I urged in my communications with her Majesty’s Ministers are embodied 
in the measure now before the House, and they are opinions which I.am ready 
deliberately and explicitly to defend in this House. (Cheers.) The same opinions, 
h resel i : shall introduce myself to the 
notice of my constituents; and I am further of opinion that, when the question 
shall be regarded, as soon it will be, calmly and dispassionately, by many of those 
who take an interest, almost an exclusive interest, in agriculture, they will think 
that I — neither neglected my duty to them, nor to the public at large, by 
giving a hearty, a distinterested, and an honest support to sures 
before the House. (Cheers.) j aie a on 

Mr. P. Howagp, as a member connected with land, though the compensation 
was not so greats he could wish, was prepared to assent to these proposals. He 
without injuring their ulari 
would render the shock less sudden and violent. He thought, pesbanas tad rs 
period of three years was too short (no, no), and that the minimum of protection 
was rather scanty. There was, however, one great boon to the farmers residing 
near towns in the alteration of the Law of Settlement. 

Mr. W ODEHOUSE wished to ask the right hon. Baronet two questions : the first 
was, whether it was his intention to lay on the table of the House any of the 
communications which he stated he had received from the crowned heads of 
Europe with respect to their opinions on Free-Trade; because, as yet, they 
had not received any assurances upon that subject, except what had been stated 
by the hon member for Bolton ; and the second was, what he intended to propose 
with respect to the payment of the medical men who were employed to attend the 
poor under the Poor-law act. 

Sir R. PEEL said, that with respect to the second question of the hon. gentle- 
man, a vote would be submitted to the House upon that subject, in which the in- 
terests of the rate-payers would be consulted, but a liberal allowance would be 
proposed for the encouragement of medical men. With respect to the opinions of 
the crowned heads of Europe upon Free-Trade, all the conventions and engage- 
ments that had been entered into oa that subject he would undertake to lay on 
the table of the House, and from the very strong expressions on the part of the 
Secretary of the lreasury, he should judge that a material alteration would be 
made in the American Tariff. He should also be able to lay upon the table of the 
House very shortly the Tariff from Naples. 

THE INCOME-TAX. 

In answer to a question from Mr. Grogan, 

Sir R. Pees said: I do hope that, from the reductions that are made, there wil 
be increased consumption. I think it would be very inconvenient to enter into a 
discussion now, but I shall be able to show to the hon. gentleman that in this 
year, whilst there has been the greatest consumption of foreign butter, there has 
been the best price for domestic butter. The same cause that led to the increased 
importation of foreign butter has led to the increased price of domestic butter ; 
and in the same year you will find that the increase of consumption varies with 
the increase of price. Ido not wish to anticipate the statement that must be 
made in the Budget, but I will relieve any apprehension there may be on the sub- 
ject of the Income-tax by saying that it is not the intention of her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to make any proposition with respect to the Income-tax. (Hear.) For- 
tified by the experience of the past, although there will be a temporary effect 
upon the revenue, yet 1 have that confidence in its elasticity, in consequence of 


| the abundance of employment, that I do hope it will be possible to make all the 


reductions I propose without the imposition of any new tax. (Loud cheers.) 

Mr. P. HowakpD wished to know whether it was proposed to make any reduction 
in the duty upon Slave-grown Sugar, because, if not, that would rather close the 
door to any negotiation with the Brazils ? 

Mr. Curtels said, he thought he gathered from the statement of the right hon. 
Baronet that he meant to reduce the duty upon hops one-half. Now, represent- 
ing as he did one of the largest hop-growing districts in the kingdom, he would 
say give them perfect free trade in hops, and take away the proteetion altogether, 
or else it would be very unfair to take away half the protection. (Hear, hear.) 
He asked that in the name of the hop-growers of the country ; and he called on 
the hop-growers of Kent and East Sussex to support him in that, so that — 

e 
would give to the proposition of the right hon. Baronet his fair and candid con- 
sideration, and would do his utmost to bring his opionion to accord with that of 
the right hon. Baronet, for, being an agriculturist himself, he was most anxious 
that the question of the Corn-laws should be finally settled. (Hear, hear.) 

Sir R. Peer said that from the very kind manner in which the hon. gentleman 
had spoken, he would, if he were in private with the hon. gentleman, earnestly 
advise the hop-growers of Kent and Sussex not to stir in this question. (Hear, 
hear.) When he proposed to reduce the duty upon hops from £10 to £4 10s., he 
was met with the most strenuous opposition, and was told that the hop-growers 
must be seriously injured by it; but the whole amount of hops brought in only 
(Hear, hear.) The Excise duty paid upon hops was, he believed, 


It is now ascertained, that if a vigorous effort be | about 18s.; and he therefore hoped that the dnty he proposed of £2 0s, upon 


foreign hops wonld be found to be a very fair amount of protection. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Benert said, the right hon. Baronet seemed altecether to have forgotten 
the labouring popu- 
He came down to the House that evening 
with the full confidence that the right hon. Baronet would have proposed the re- 
peal of the Malt-tax. (Hear, hear.) That tax fell heavily on the labouring classes 
of the country, for it was a tax upon one of their necessaries of life. (Hear.) And 
he was anxious to hear the speech of the right hon. gentleman, for he felt con- 


' vinced in his own mind, from some hints which he threw out in the last session of 


Parliament, that the right hon. gentleman considered that the malt-duty was 
rather an oppressive duty, the repeal of which might be fairly asked for. That 
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indeed would have been’ a boon tothe labouring ‘population. Protection for the 
fof the poor man he did expect they would have had, and that that 
‘would‘have been part of tlie right hon. Baronet’s scheme, but in’ that he was truly 


ointed. (Hear.) 

. Escort rose to express his extreme thankfulness to the right. hon. Ba- 
ronet for having embodied in his measure a remission of the duties on Indian 
corn. He (Mr. Escott) had given notice of a measure having that object last year. 
His inquiries had satisfied him that there was no measure more calculated to 
benefit both the farmer and the farm labourer. 

Mr. WAKLEY had expected that the gentlemen of the Anti Corn-law League 
would have expressed their satisfaction at the proposition of the right hon. Baronet, 
and he was astonished at the stubborn silence which they had preserved ; because 
it was impossible that they could have heard the scheme of the right hon. Ba- 
ronet without expressing the strongest approbation, and in the main principle of 

proposal agreeing with him. There might be some points of disagreement, 
and somé arrangements which might call for discussion from them: but when 
they heard that in the end of three years there was to be a total repeal of the 
Corn-law; and a previons repeal with reference to the duties on the food of the 
people, it was utterly impossible that they could fail to express the strongest 
approval of the scheme as a whole. The honourable member for Wiltshire was 
disappointed at the proposition of the right hon. Baronet, because he did not 
come up to his expectations in regard to the Malt-tax. But he (Mr. Wakley) 
was firmly persuaded that the right honourable Baronet’s measure was one 
calculated to benefit the millions, to benefit trade, and to preserve the peace of the 
world, and he, for one, was prepared, at once, without further hesitation, to say— 
representing, as he did, nearly 300,000 inhabitants of the northern part of the 
metropolis—that he felt for the scheme of the right hon. Baronet, the strongest 
possible favour... He firmly believed that no proposition was ever made to Parlia- 
ment, a8 a whole, more calculated to tend to the improvement of the condition of 
the people of this country. Did the hon. Member for South Wiltshire think it 
rothing to propose a measure calculated to reduce the price of bread and meat? But 
if the proposition had been made with regard to the malt-tax. would it have obtained 
the support of the hon. Member for Wiltshire to the other oarts of the right hon. 
Baronet’s scheme? He (Mr. Wakley) clearly saw that the next fortnight was to 
be expended in agitation, and not very peaceful agitation. He saw clearly 
enough that an appeal was to be made to the passions of the electors of this 
country. He wished hon.Members to bear in mind the circumstances under which it 
would be made. He wished them to remember one fact with reference to the 
circumstances of the country, and to bear in mind that, if they did excite the 
passions of the agricultural electors, their agitation would extend not only to the 
most remote parts of the kingdom, but also to the cities and towns. He would 
beg ef them to remember that there were hundreds of thousands of peowle in this 
e@ountry who were the consumers of food, and not the sellers of it, and who had no 
votes at elections. He would wish to ask them if they were prepared to raise 
every hustings in the kingdom as an instrument of torture to the eyes of the poor 
man who had not a vote ? 
appeal of a most dangerous character. The poor man would say, “See what 
happens : the parties who return the Members are the sellers of food; we are the 
consumers of food; they have the votes, and we have none.” 
that, if an appeal of that kind were made, it could do otherwise than cause 
agitation, and be attended with danger to the peace of. society? Millions 


who had no votes complained of class legislation, and said that they had no | 


voice in electing those who were to govern the country; and they were 
about to call on the sellers of food to determine whether the consumers of 
food should have justice done to them with regard to commercial legislation. 


He stated this because he was convinced that if the appeal were made, and if | 


Strong excitement were raised by it, it would be of a most dangerous character, 
and calculated to endanger the peace of society. 
in reference to the feelings of the mass of the people—if they really did consider 
that the mass of society would be opposed to the scheme of the right hon. 


Baronet, he would ask were they prepared to extend the franchise to the | 


consumers of food? No, they were not; and he therefore said, under these 
circumstances, they would act wisely to be cautious how they excited the indig- 


nation of the millions, and induced them to believe that they were the promoters | 


of oppression. Believing, as he did, that the scheme of the right hou. Baronet 


been propounded with a sincere desire to benefit the nation at large, without | 


reference to particular classes—believing that it was one of a just character— 
believing that there was nothing of injustice in it to any party, he should give it 
his most cordial support; and if the right hon. Baronet maintained the noble 
ground he had taken, the millions of England would carry his proposition for him, 
if appealed to. 


. BENETT said, he came to that House free and unpledged. He had pursued 


an honest course for 40 years in public and in private, and nothing should induce | 
him to do anything which he did not believe to be for the benefit of his country. | 


The hon. member for Finsbury talked of agitation ; had he never heard of agit 
tion before? Had he never heard of agitators on the other side going into every 





village ? But the agitation might be turned the other way by the good sense of 
At Goatacre, for instance, there were not 300 people, | 


the agricultural labourers. 

as stated, but a reporter, a brickmaker, who earned about 30s. a-week, and another 

nop like him. The speeches delivered by them were made for them, and this 
been since proved and stated in the county paper. 

member that the farmers were not persons to agitate ; they were deeply offended ; 

but they had not the skill-to agitate, and they really did not like agitation; nor 

were they agitators who would prodnce mischief. 

Mr. Gisporne denied that the Anti-Corn-Law League had received the an- 
nouncement of the right hon. Baronet with stubborn silence. They had not ex- 
pressed the slightest disrespect to the measure of the right hon. gentleman ; but 
on so complicated a measure nobody should be called upon hastily to express an 
opinion. He had left the honse perfectly satisfied after the hon. gentleman oppo- 
site had contended for, and had conceded to them, a fortnight’s time, that they 
were not that night going to raise a debate, and he had merely returned out of 
curiosity to hear what was going on. He had no authority to speak for the 
League, but he must say that its supporters could not be acensed of any stubborn- 
ness for departing after so important a statement had been made. 

Mr. Newpeaare said he had limited himself to a question of deep importance, 
which he had put to the right hon. Baronet. He could not, however, pass over 
the statement of the hon. member for Finsbury. Why had he made ‘a powerful 
appeal against the danger of inflaming the passions of the working classes? Had 
he known the gentlemen on his (Mr. Newdegate’s) side of the house excite 
their feelings? Had he forgotten 1842, and that it was then the gentlemen 
and yeomanry of England who mainly contributed to preserve the peace 
of the country from the agitation created by the Anti-Corn-Law League ? 
Had he forgotten that he (Mr. Newdegate) had stated this out of the 
house, and that he had been attacked in both Houses of Parliament on 
the same night for making that statement? Had he forgotten that he 
(Mr. Newdegate) had produced evidence to prove that it was the Anti-Corn 


Law League which was exciting the people ? and could he forget the fact that it | . A F ; imi 
| necessary that her Majesty’s Government should adopt either to avoid or to limit | 


was the agriculturists who then saved the country ? Perhaps her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment might not hereafter meet with that cordial support which they had 


hitherto had ; and those men who had stood forward and furnished them with the | 
ain to do the same. They | 


means of defending the country might not be able ag: 
could not forget that this measure had been mainly supported by agitation. Was 
agitation to be employed against the agrieulturists alone? Were they to be told 
that the agriculturist knew nothing of his interest in the country ? Were they 
unable to form an independent judgment ? And if not, were they not to consult 
with, their fellow-countrymen ? The secrecy with which this measure had been 
concocted gave good reason for them to consult abont it. 
justified in claiming time to consider the proposal of the right hon. Baronet. The 
hon. member for Finsbury appeared so anxious to press the measure, that it 
seemed as if he was afraid that the country should be enabled to express an 
opinion on the subject. He considered that, When a Minister had cast aside the 
experience of a long life, and was prepared to act upon the experience of four 
years, during which the policy he advocated had not been carried out, the least 
they could expect was ample time for the consideration of the proposai whieh had 
been submitted to tem to-night. He thought that if the views of the right 


honourable Baronet (Sir R. Peel) had undergone so complete a change, he would | 


best consult his own character, and that of the House, by allowing ample 
opportunity for the expression of public opinion on this question. 
that the noble Lord opposite, in producing his letters, had paid the first instal- 
ment of that debt of gratitude he owed to his Sovereign, by at once vindicating 
his position before that House and the country. It had been intimated that those 
with whom he (Mr. Newdegate) acted were about to stir the passions of the people 


on this question ; and he must say he thought that that observation did not come | 
with very good grace from the hon. member for Finsbury. That hon. gentleman | 


had challenged hon. members on that side to extend the suffrage; and he would 
say, that if the people of this country were exposed to the oppressive effects of 
foreign competition, and to the heavy burdens to which they were now subjected, 


it might be necessary seriously to consider the propriety of extending the suffrage | 


much lower than it was at present, and he did not shrink from expressing such 
an opinion. 

Mr. Waktey said, that the hon. gentleman seemed, from some of his observa- 
tions, to suppose that he (Mr. Wakley) was one of the Anti-Corn-Law League 
advocates. He could assure the hon. member that he had only attended one meeting, 
and that a parish meeting, on the subject of the Corn-laws. He hoped this state- 
ment would not be deemed offensive by hon. members connected with the Anti- 
Corn-Law League, for he was deeply sensible of the grea services they had ren- 
dered to the country. 

Mr. Newpeaare explained. 

Colonel T. Woop said he believed the proposition of the right hon: Baronet, the 
First Lord of the Treasury, would have a tendency to remove from the arena of 
politics a question which now divided the two great interests of the country—the 

cultural and manufacturing classes, whose interests were in reality identical. 

e€ therefore felt it his duty to give his cordial and hearty support to the pro- 

positions of the right hon. Baronet, who, he believed, was actuated by the most 

patriotic motives. He would, at all hazards, give the right hon. gentleman his 
most hearty and unqualified support. 

Lord Newrorr said, he considered that those hon. 8 who intended to 
support the policy enunciated by the right hon. Baronet (Sir R. Peel) to-night, 
contrary to their own conscientious convictions, and the actual or implied pledges 
they had given to their constituents, would be guilty of a great dereliction of 
duty. With reference to one remark which had been made, he would observe 
that no other appeal than a constitutional appeal to the country was contem- 
plated by those hon, gentlemen who entertained similar opinions with. himself. 
(Hear, hear.) He must say, that he did not think the right hon. Baronet was 
justified in: b such -@ measure as he had a proouaies that night 

the constituencies on 


this subject had. been treated as a class question. 
gentlemen. on the’ other side spoke as if they were the only persons 





without appealing to the country, and taking the sense 
the question, 

Mr. AGLIonsy-regretted that 
Soe hon. 





Let them remember that they were going to make an | 


Did they believe | 


If hon. gentlemen were sincere | 





He could assure the hon. | 


He thought they were | 


He considered | 


who cared for the agricultural interest; but since the propriety of abolishing 


not only unconnected with commerce or manufactures, but who derived their 
subsistence entirely from landed pro; » who were the strenuous and con- 
sistent advocates of a repeal of those laws. He believed that the gentlemen con- 
nected with the Anti-Corn-law League had, by reason and argument, made many 
converts to the same opinions, even among tlie county constituencies; and 
he believed that, a few years hence, the conduct of those gentlemen 
would receive the approbation it so justly merited. If the right hon. 
Baronet (Sir. R. Peel) had treated this as a class question, he should have 
felt it his duty to oppose his proposition; but regarding the measure of the 
right hon. gentleman as one great step in the course which he (Mr. Aglionby) 
believed it was essential to pursue, in order to promote the best interests of the 
country, he begged to tender the right hon. Baronet his most cordial and hearty 
thanks, and he believed-a similar feeling would be entertained by a large mass of 
the people, even in the agricultural districts. He (Mr. Aglionby) had always 
advocated a repeal of the Malt-tax; but, under existing circumstances, it might 
be premoture to ask the right hon. Baronet to consider that subject, and he 
would not do so. He would, however, ventnre to express a hope that before 
many years elapsed that tax might be repealed, for he believed such a step would 
be most beneficial to the labouring classes. He would only add, that he cordially 
approved of the general scope of the right hon. Baronet’s measure, so far as he 
was able to judge of it, though, without further consideration, he would not 
pledge himself to all its details. 

Mr. G. BANKEs said, that some hon. gentlemen had stated that they did not 
fear the result of an appeal to the country on this subject; and he understood 
the right hon. Baronet (Sir R. Peel) to say that this was a question which must 
be decided by the feeling of the country. Then, why not take the only legitimate 
means of ascertaining what the feeling of the country was? He would say to 
those hon. gentlemen who expressed so much confidence in the result of an ap- 
peal to the constituencies—* Join with us in facilitating that appeal, which we are 
most desirous of making, and by the issue of which we are content to abide.” 
His right honourable friend (Sir Robert Peel)—for, after the kind manner 
in which the right honourable gentleman had alluded to his observations 
the other night, he thought he was justified in using that term—had said 
that he would convince him that this scheme gave due attention to the little in- 
terests of the country. He (Mr. Bankes) would ask what provision was made in 
this scheme for maintaining the interests of the farmers in general, and, above 
all, of the little farmers of this kingdom ? The compensation offered to them was 
relief from highway-rates, and the payment of a portion of the medical officers, 
| auditors, and schoolmasters. What relief did the right hon. Baronet suppose 
would be given by such a measure as this ? The hon. gent. who had just addressed 
the House had said that those who approved of this bill were not confined to the 
mercantile classes, but they included many landowners. And why? Because they 
would not be the sufferers. The sufferers would be those who held under the great 
landowners—the tenant-farmers. A great landowner might exist, and even receive 
large returns from his property, without any tenants at all. By employing 
bailiffs, who were much cheaper than tenants, he would obtain the same return 
that he received now; bnt the effect would be that the whole class of tenant- 
farmers would be swept away. He contended that the relief the right hon. Baro- 
net professed to afford to the tenant-farmers as a compensatien for the injury 
which, it was acknowledged, would be inflicted upon that class by 
the proposed measure, was very trifling indeed. He found from a 
return which he held in his hand, that the half-yearly expense of 
criminal prosecutions in the county of Dorset was £377 2d. And this 
was one of the burdens from which the tenant-farmers were to be relieved. 





Os. 


such a vast measure as the present. It was called a compromise and a compen- 
sation. Those were terms which the agricultural interest repudiated. They 
only defended protection because they believed it to be consistent with the wel- 
fare of the country, and not because they looked upon it as a class right. 
estimates were being increased, not for the security of their corn fields, but to 


he admitted the agriculturists felt as much interest as the manufacturing part of 
the community ; and if the manufacturers knew their own interest they would 
see that it consisted in preserving that national industry which brought the 
agriculturists as customers to them in the home market. (Hear, hear, 
hear.) It might be right to correct the Poor Laws, which were extremely 
defective, to place the expences of the highways and criminal prosecutions under 
a better arrangement; but, to mix them up with a measure of this kind was, 


as if they were to be compensated by so petty a consideration. If they were to be 
deprived of protection, let it be on known and intelligible grounds, and he com- 
| plained that in the measure introduced these grounds were not fairly stated, and 
the agriculturists were placed in an invidious manner before the public. Again, 
he said, adopting the words of his right hon. friend, ‘ This is a question which 
must be settled by the voice of the nation ;” and, as that voice was not heard in 
that house, in reference to this question, he called on his right hon. friend to ap- 
| peal to it. 

Mr. GREENE (the Chairman of the Committee) then reported progress, and it 
was moved and agreed te, that the House resolve again into the same Committee, 
on Monday, the 9th of February. 

The House adjourned at 12 o'clock. 

HOUSE OF LORDS.—Monpay. 

Her Masesty’s ANSWER TO THE ApDREss.—The LorD CHANCELLOR Said he 
had received her Majesty’s most gracious reply to the Address, as follows :—‘I 
receive with satisfaction your loyal and dutiful Address, and rely with confidence 
on your constant desire to co-operate with me in my endeavour to promote the 
happiness of my people.” 

THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON’S EXPLANATION. 

After replying to some questions from the Duke of Richmond, the Duke of 
| WELLINGTON gave the following explanation of the course he had adopted before 
| and after the late Ministerial crisis: He said :—‘* My Lords, when the accounts 
were received from Ireland, and from different parts of Great Britain, of the state 
of the potato crops, in the course of last autumn, and of the inconvenience likely 
to result from that state in different parts of the country, my right hon. friend 
at the head of her Majesty’s Government considered it his duty to call together 
his colleagues, in order to consider of the reports which were sent to him. Ac- 
cordingly, he did so; he laid those reports before his colleagues, and made to 
| them certain propositions for the adoption of measures which he considered it 








the evils likely, in his opinion, to occur in consequence of those misfortunes. One 
of the measures suggested by my right hon. friend was, that her Majesty’s ser- 
vants shonld recommend to her Majesty an Order in Council to suspend the 
| operation of the existing Corn-law, so as to open the ports for the admission of 

corn duty free. My Lords, it is not necessary that I should discuss the motives 
| stated, or the grounds upon which this recommendation was founded ; but, how™ 

ever, I was one of those who considered this measure not necessary to be adopted’ 
| at that time. I considered that the misfortune that had occurred, and which 
undoubtedly, had the effect of depriving millions, I may say, of a large part of 
| the provision made for their food for the year—that the misfortune was not 
| exactly a deficiency of food. Millions, it is true, had been deprived of their food, 
| but still there was no deficiency of food, according to all accounts—no deficiency 
| of food in the country. That which was required, in my opinion, was, that ar- 
| rangements should be made, as had been made heretofore, for finding the means 
| of employment for the poor, and for finding the means of rewarding them for 
their employment, and giving them food. (Hear, hear.) My Lords, basides, it 
| appeared to me that in the provisions of the existing Corn-law, if it was desirable 

that the ports should be opened, the provisions of that law itself would provide 

for that measure. (“ Hear, hear,” from the Duke of Richmond.) As soon as ever 
| the price of any particular article of grain should rise, and reach to such an 
amount as it would appear there was not sufficient for the wants of the country, 
these circumstances, it appeared to me to be unnecessary to suspend the law, and, 
upon that ground, I was one of those who objected to that proposition. At the 
same time, and I was most anxious for it, the Government unanimously pro- 
ceeded to adopt all the measures to form a Commission in Ireland, and to instruct 
that commission with regard to the measures to be adopted for giving employ- 


| ment to the people, for procuring food for them in ordinary payment of thatem- | 


ployment, and all those measures which upon former occasions had been found so 
beneficial and so effectual. My Lords, I believe that all these measures have 
been adopted. 
have been effectually adopted; and it is to be hoped that the great inconvenience 
apprehended as the result of this misfortune will be avoided. My Lords, in the 
course of the discussions upon this measure, it certainly was intimated that the 


certainly was intimated that it might be necessary to make an essential alteration 
of it. Subsequently, my Lords, when the instructions were agreed upon to be 
given to these Commissioners established in Ireland, as I before stated to your 
Lordships, my right hon. friend intimated his opinion of the absolute necessity of 
making an essential alteration in the Corn-law. I believe everybody admitted 
that some alteration was necessary—that an alteration upon certain points was 
necessary. I think there is no doubt about that. That was admitted by all. 
(Hear, hear.) But in the opinion of my right hon. friend it was necessary to 
make an essential alteration in the existing Corn-law Many members of the 
Cabinet objected to the suggested alterations, and there was a-strong difference 
of opinion upon the subject. As for my part, my Lords, I certainly was of opi- 
nion that it was desirable to avoid making any alteration—any essential altera- 
tion—in the Corn-law ; but, my Lords, I confess that, in my individual position, 
I considered an union of opinion in the Cabinet as essential to the safety of the 
Government itself. Having served England now for about fifty years, in high 
public stations, I consider it my duty, upon all occasions, to endeavour to pro- 
mote its service ; and I did everything in my power to il lif 

of opinion among my colleagues, and to preserve in union a Governmert which 
enjoyed the confidence of the Sovereign, of the public, which has served the 
public so steadily, and enjoyed the confidence of both Houses of Parliament. I 








considered it my duty to make every effort to preserve union in the Cabinet, to 
reconcile differences of opinion, as the best service I could. render to the Govern- 


the Corn-laws was mooted in 1832 he had known many hon. members who were | 


Supposing that it were desirable that the trifling relief proposed shonld be given, | 
still the agricultural interest had a right to complain that it was introduced into | 


The | 


protect the Oregon territory, and the sources of commercial prosperity, in which | 


however unintentional, something like a degradation to the agricultural interest, | 


the law has provided that such grain should be admitted ata nominal duty. Under | 


They are not new to the public servants of this country; they | 


suspension of the Corn-law mnst render the renewal of it very difficult; and it | 


ment, in the circumstances in which I was placed, and in which the Cabinet was 
placed upon this subject. My Lords, unfortunately, in these efforts I did not 
succeed ; and the result was, a determination upon’ the part of my right honour- 
able friend that he would submit to her Majesty the resignation of his office, and 
that he would recommend to her Majesty to endeavour to form another Govern- 
ment. My Lords, this course was adopted after a discussion whether it was most 
advisable that he should come down to Parliament, and make his proposition for 
an alteration in the Corn-law, having a divided Cabinet, in which the majority 
were against the proposition, or whether it was not best, and most for the interest 
and convenience of her Majesty, that he should proceed at once, and intimate to 
her the position in which he stood, and express his desire that her Majesty would 
permit him to resign his office, and that her Majesty would form 
another Government. That course was discussed. I certainly was one who 
thought it desirable he should resign his office before going to Parliament with a 
divided Cabinet. I believe all the Cabinet were of the same opinion. I 
was of that opinion, and I know others were; and accordingly my right honour- 
able friend took that course; he waited upon her Majesty, informed her of the 
situation in which he found himself, and recommended to her Majesty to form 
another Administration. Her Majesty sent for a noble Lord, and that noble Lord, 
I understaud—indeed I know—did make an endeavonr to form an Administration, 
That endeavour did not succeed. Her Majesty then thought proper to write to 
my right honourable friend, to desire him to resume his situation, which he still 
held, until another Administration was formed. My right honourable: friend 
wrote to me—I was in the country at the time—and informed me he had been 
sent for, and that her Majesty having desired him to resume his situation, he had 
determined, happen what might, if alone, he would enable her Majesty, as her 
Minister, to meet her Parliament. My Lords, I highly applauded the course 
taken by my right honourable friend on that occasion, and I determined that I, 
for one, would stand by him. (Hear, hear, aud laughter.) I did so because I feit it 
to be my duty to the Crown to endeavour to be of service, and I did think the 
formation of a Government, in whieh her Majesty would have confidence, was in- 
finitely of greater importance than any opinion of any individun! on the Corti-law 
or any other law. (Laughter.) My Lords, that moment my right honourable 
friend wrote to me, and desired me to attend a meeting of the Cabinet that even- 
ing, which I did. I applauded the conduct of my right honourable friend. I was 
delighted with it. It was precisely the course which I would have followed my- 
self under similar circumstances, and I accordingly determined that I would 
stand by him. My Lords, at the same time that I did this I knew well the posi- 
tion in which my right honourable friend stood in relation to the Corn-law. I 
knew well, that in consequence of his having resigned his office into her Majesty’s 
hands, because he could not prevail upon his Cabinet to support him in the 
material alteration of the Corn-law which he considered necessary, those who 
were employed to form a Government must have had a knowledge of the par- 
ticular circumstances under which my right honourable friend had resumed his 
office, and, my Lords, how could my right honourable friend, under 
these circumstances, go into the House of Commons and again defend 
the Corn-laws, as he had done only in the preceding July? (Loud cries 
of “hear, hear” from the cross benches.) How could he go into Parlia. 
ment and defend the Corn-law against those gentlemen who were informed 
that his opinions on the subject had been altered, and who, of course, would have 
reproached him with a fresh alteration of opinion in going down to support the 
existing law? I knew well, therefore, that when I told my right honourable 
friend that I would stand by him in the resumption of his government, that, in 
| doing so, I must be a party in the proposition for a material altera:ion of the 
| Corn-law. It could not be otherwise. I knew it, When I did it I knew it. 
| (Hear.) Thus, my Lords, so far I have accounted for my own conduct. And, 
my Lords, I wish your Lordships would have so far confidence in the position in 
which I stand as torest assured for this evening that the proposition of my right 
| honourable friend, although it will involve a material alteration of the Corn-law, 
| will be a proposition satisfactory to the country, satisfactory to the friends of my 
right honourable friend, and one which will give such advantages to the landed 
interest as the landed interest have a right to expect in the general arrange- 
| ments of the conntry. (Hear, hear.) My Lords, my right hon. friend is himself 
a great landed proprietor. His pursuits are those of agriculture—he is related in 
friendship and association with most of your Lordships, and it cannot be snpposed 
| that under such circumstances he would betray the incerests of a body with which 
| he is so united, and which possesses so great a stake in this country. (Hear.) No, 
| my Lords, I venture to predict that your Lordships will be deceived when you 
| hear what the proposition is which my right honourable friend has to bring for- 
|} ward, and your Lordships will then see whether or not he has betrayed his duty 
| in recommending such a measure to you. But, at all events, whatever that in- 
formation may be, I say, that, situated as I am in this country—rewarded as I 
have been by the Sovereign and people of England—I could not refuse to serve 
| her Majesty in assisting to form a government, when I was called upon to enable 
| her Majesty to meet her Parliament, in order to carry on the business of the 
| country. On that ground, as it appears from my statement now to you, I claim 
from your Lordships an acquiescence in the principle which I lay down, namely, 
that I positively could not refuse serving my Sovereign when called upon to do so. 
(Hear, hear) My Lords, I have no doubt when these measures come to be laid 
| before yon, that they will give satisfaction to your Lordships, neither have I any 
| doubt that they will meet with general approbation from the country. (Hear.)— 
| The Duke of Buck1ncuaM said, as the noble and gallant Duke had given their 
Lordships an account of the late movement in the Cabinet as far as he had been 
personally concerned, it was desirable that their Lordships should know from 
some noble Lord on the other side of the House why those who had been called 
upon by her Majesty to form a Government, on the resignation of the right hon. 
Baronet, the First Lord of the Treasnry, had not succeeded in doing so. After 
having listened to his noble friend, the noble Duke who had just sat down, he 
| shonld confess that the explanation given by his noble friend did not appear 
| satisfactory to him. (Hear.) It appeared that the Government, as now constituted, 
| had become almost entirely a Free-Trade Government, and he would wish to 
know, when the Government had found noble Lords in that House ready to come 
forward and form a Government on those principles, why they, professing az 
altered opinion on the subject of Free-Trade, were not ready to support and. 
assist those noble Lords, in carrying out the principle which, for so many years, 
they had advocated with consistency and principle. That was a question which 
he thought the House had a right to have answered. (Hear, hear.) He could 
not but lament deeply to hear of the change of opinion which had taken place in 
the Government, recollecting, as he did, the principles which they had formerly 
professed. He only wished that the proposition which the right hon. Baronet, 
at the head of her Majesty’s Government, was to bring forward, would, as the 
noble Duke had promised, prove satisfactory; but, for his own part, he could not 
bring himself to believe that it would be found so in that House, or by the agri- 
} cultural interests of the country generally. Should his apprehensions be well 
| founded, he, for one, would be ready to assist his noble friend at his right hand 
| (the Duke of Richmond) in resisting any measure injurions to the agricultural 
| interests, no matter by what Government it should be brought forward.—The 
Duke of WELLINGTON: I don’t know what the meaning of a Free-Trade Govern- 

















| mentis. Will the noble Duke state what he means by a Free-Trade Government ? 
| —The Duke of Bucktnema™ said that no doubt his noble and gallant friend was as 
} much staggered at the accusation made against him of being a member of a Free- 
; Trade Government, as he (the Duke of Buckingham) was to find his noble and 
| gallant friend in a Cabinet approving of such principles. He could understand 
| noble Lords opposite belonging to such a Government, because they had always 
| professed such principles. Those noble Lords had been prepared to form a 
} Government on Free Trade principles, but the noble Daxe, and those with whom 
| he acted, had turned out the Government of those noble Lords, on account of the 
| principles which they professed with regard to the Corn-laws. (Hear, hear.) He 
| could not help, therefore, feeling, when the Government’ of his noble friend, with 
whom he had acted in 1831, had since then so completely cahnged their opinions 
on this subject, that they were now, if nota Free-Trade Government, at least as 
nearly approaching that title as possible. (Hear, hear.)—The Marquis of Lans- 
DOwNE referred to Lord J. Russell’s statement last week, for the reasons of the 
failure of the attempted Whig Cabinet. Although himself of opinion that a fixed 
duty would have been the most convenient settlement of the question, he thought 
that now a total abolition mnst take place, and this opinion he had stated to her 
Majesty. He trusted that the question would be finally put at rest, which could 
only be done by the conversion of noble Lords occupying the Ministerial benches. 
—The Duke of WettinGTon here added to his statement that he had been asked, 
previous to the resumption of office by Sir R. Peel, if he was disposed to form 
part of a Government on the principle of maintaining the present Corn-law ; to 
which he had answered that he was not.—The Earl of RapNor ridiculed the con- 
duct of the Government in raising the apprehension of famine. They met, they 
consulted, they disputed, they separated, and they left the people to take care of 
| themselves He denied that the landed interest bore any peculiar burdens.— 
| The Duke of Ricamonp hoped that before any alteration in the Corn-law would 
| be attempted an inquiry would be instituted on the subject of the peculiar bur- 
| dens pressing on the land. He defied the Government to appeal to the country. 
| The constituencies who placed Sir Robert Peel in office were against Free-Trade in 
| 1841, and they were against it now. Protection, not to corn alone, but to every 
| article of British industry, was the question which the country would have to de- 
| cide.—Lord Beaumont said he was most anxious that an inquiry into the burdens 
| affecting the landed interest should be made. Twelve millions of local taxation 
| were paid by real property, while stock in trade, profits in trade, and funded pro- 
| perty, were wholly exempt from these rates. By repealing the Corn-law he felt 
| convinced that they would be forwarding the repeal of the Union with Ireland ; 

and he had no doubt that the “ conscientious conversions” effected by an agitat- 
ing club would give rise to other agitating clubs, who would ‘make every use of 
| the argument that the great advantages which Ireland enjoyed from her connec- 

tion with England had been removed.—The Earl of ABERDERN thought he was 

bound to state that, when the Premier, in November last, proposed to open the 
| ports, he gave to that proposal his cordial and unhesitating assent. He still en- 
| tertained the opinion that he then held. 

After these explanations, the House adjourned, at nine o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS.—Monpay. 

| _ New Warts.—New writs were moved for Ripon, in the room of the Right Hon. 

T. B.C. Smith, now Master of the Rolls in Ireland; and for Lichfield, in the 

| room of Lord Leveson, now Earl Granville. 

| THe QUEEN’s ANSWER TO THE ADDREsS.—The SreEakeR read the followiag 

| answer from her Majesty to the Address presented by the House of Commons :— 
“T receive with satisfaction this loyal and dutiful Address, and I rely with confi- 

| dence upon your constant support and co-operation in rn out those mea- 

| sures most calculated to promote the welfare and happiness of my people.” 

Tue WiIndow-Tax.—Lord Duncan gave notice that on the 20th of February 

‘ he would move for a Committee of the whole House, to take into consideration 
the Window-duty, with a view to its repeal. 

| _Pustre’ Works IN InELAND.—After some discussion in Committee, the sum of 

* £50,000 was voted for Public Works in Ireland. 
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LEGISLATION UPON RAILWAYS. 

Sir R. Peet moved for a Select Committee to consider the mode in which the 
Honse should deal with the railway bills proposed to be submitted to the House 
during the present session. He said :—Her Majesty’s Government has felt it to be 
their duty to avail themselves ofthe earliest opportunity of calling the attention 
of the House to the number of railway plans which will probably be brought un- 
der the consideration of the House, and to the best mode of dealing in the present 
session with that great quantity of railway business. (Hear, hear.) The atten- 
tion of the Government has been for some time past given to this subject; and 
they have collected all the information respecting it which they think likely to be 
advantageous to the House; but they have felt it to be their dnty, in a matter 
affecting so many private interests, to apply to the authority of this House, or at 
least to a Committee of the House, for the sanction of any proceedings to be 
adopted, rather than o bring orward on their own views any particular plan to 
meet the serious difficulties which must accompany railway legislation in the 
present session. (Hear, hear.) As the organ of the Government, it becomes my 
duty to propose to-day the appointment of a Select Committee to consider this 


required for the execution of railways; for, it was to be recollected that the 
money was not to go out of the country. One-fifth of the expense of all railway 
ito the pockets of the land- 


undertakings would in the first instance go in 
owner. Very likely he would re-invest it in the unde which went near 
his property, or he might lay it out in mortgage, or place it in the funds. 
Next, a considerable portion would pass into the hands of iron merchants and 
others supplying the materials of construction. Much had been said of late re- 
specting distress in Ireland, but surely the best way of obviating it was to find 
employment for the labouring poor. (Hear.) The right honourable gentleman 
as he (Mr. Hudson) had gathered, proposed to limit the amount of capital ; 
but who was to determine that limit? Among others he was interested in a rail- 
way in his own district, the East Riding of Yorkshire ; he was a promoter of 70 miles 
of it, and the district was in great want of a means of communication in order to 
carry the produce to market, especially if the right honourable Baronet were about 
to expose the farmers to new competitors. (Cheers.) What right had any one to 
refuse the parties the power of making a railway ? (Hear.) The landowners were 
consenting, and the money for the purpose was ready. He could not understand 
how or why any such power was to be given to a committee. (Hear, hear.) It 
was very well to reply that the committee was only to report. He had not been 
long a member, but he had seen enough to know that although no report of a 
committee was paramount, it was idle for any individual member to attempt to 

tend against it. The great question was, whether the proposed lines were of 





subject ; but, as I said before, her Majesty’s Government is prepared i diately 
to lay before the Committee all that information which will enable it satisfactorily 
to determine the course which ought to be pursued. In the first instance, I wil) 
call the attention of the House to the number of railway bills passed in the last 
two years, and to the amount of capital which may be raised under them. In the 
year 1844, forty-eight railway bills received the sanction of the Legislature, 
authorising a levy of capital to be expended on railways to the amoant of about 
£14,780,000. In 1845, not less than 118 railway bills received the sanction of the 
House, and a capital, I believe, of about £50,000,000 was proposed to be 
raised under them. It is generally calculated that it will require three years for 
the completion of a railway _I believe that, with respect to railways in this part 
of the United Kingdom, the period calculated on an average as necessary for their 
completion was three years. If, therefore, there should have been sanctioned by 
legislative enactments, within the last two years, the levy of a sum of, I believe, 
nearly £70,000,000 for the execution of railway lines, it would follow, that in the 
year 1846, about £23,000,000 would have to be applied, under existing railway 
bills, for the construction of railways during that year. In 1847, a further sum of 
£23,500,000 would have to be applied; and in 1848 there wonld have to be applied 
about £18,000,000. I, of course, deduct, in the last year (in respect to the bills 
which received the sanction of Parliament in 1844), the portions of money already 
expended in their first year, and the remainder, therefore, is the complement of 
the sum of £70,000,000, which I consider to be authorised by railway legislation 
in the years 1844 and 1845. There can be no doubt that the sum of £23,500,000 
to be applied, in the course of one year, to railway enterprises, is a very large sum, 
constituting a very large drain on the available capital of the kingdom. (Hear.) 
But the sums I have mentioned are those which have been actually sauctioned by 
railway enactments. (Hear.) We now approach the consideration of the number 
of railway schemes which may probably be brought under the consideration of Par- 
liament in the course of the present year, and whatever proportion of these railway 
plans may receive the sanction of Parliament, of course there will be, whilst the rail- 
way schemes already sanctioned by Parliament are in course of execution, a still 
larger drain on the application of the capital of the ‘country than I have stated. 

(Hear.) The number of English railway plans which have been deposited at the 
Board of Trade at the time I now speak is 606, the number of Scotch railway 
plans so deposited is 121, and the number of Irish 88. There have been, there- 
fore, deposited at the Board of Trade not less than 815 different railway plans. 

(Hear, hear.) Many of these, however, are rival schemes, and it may be calcu- 

lated as improbable that Parliament will give its sanction to more than one of 
the competing lines. (Hear, hear.) In the case of several of them I believe that 

there is every reason to apprehend it to be probable that they cannot be proceeded 

with, either from non-compliance with the Standing Orders or from other causes. 

Nevertheless, it cannot be doubted that the number of railway plans which will 

be brought under the consideration of Parliament in the course of the present 

year will far exceed the number of railway schemes brought under its considera- 
tion at any former period. The railway schemes deposited at the Board ot Trade 

involve the construction of 20,687 miles of new railway (hear, hear), and as far 
asa jndgment can be formed from the public ‘advertisements of the different 
companies, as well as from analogy, the total amount of expenditure con- 

templated by these railway schemes is not less than £350,000,000. (Hear, hear.) 

Making every deduction for those schemes which may not pass through the 
House, yet it is impossible that there can be any such application of capital in 
this country without a most material derangement of the money-markets of this 
country. (Hear, hear.) It becomes important, therefore, that at the earliest 
period of the session the House of Commons should consider what principles ought 
to guide its course with respect to railway legislation. (Hear, hear.) No one can 
feel more strongly than I do the objections which exist to interference with enter- 
prise in this country. (Hear.) Call it speculation, if you will, but the general 
Tule is that speculation or enterprise should be left perfectly unrestricted by Par- 
liament. With respect to railways in this country, I for one feel most favourably 
disposed towards the application of British capital for the carrying out of enter- 
prises so calculated to promote the convenience and general welfare of the country, 
and the question is, whether or not there be any sufficient reason for interfering 
at all with respect to these railway plans, and, if interference were thought de- 
sirable, on what principle should that interference proceed? (Hear, hear.) 
I must say, in the first place, after ma'ing every deduction from the 
total amount of railway plans deposited at the Board of Trade (viz., 815, 
contemplating the construction of abont 20,000 miles of new railway), for those 
schemes which will not stand before a Committee of this House on account of 
non-compliance with the Standing Orders, or which may fail from other causes, 

I think that there is a certain prospect of having such a number of plans to con- 
sider, that it will be almost utterly impossible for the House of Commons, con- 
sistently with the discharge of its other functions, to devote that proper consider- 
ation to them which they deserve. We know how severe was the pressure last 
year. (Hear, hear.) I believe that in the present year it will be much greater. | 
It might be said that this alone would not be conclusive on this point, for if the 

Honse could not dispose of the business, it would be forced by necessity to con- 

sider the appointment of some other tribunal that could. (Hear, hear.) But I 

think that it is a grave question, whether or not we ought to permit or encourage 

so great an application of capital towards these railway schemes ; whether or not 

that will be consistent with public advantage, and whether it will really conduce 

to the satisfactory carrying on of railway enterprises ? (Hear, hear.) As I said | 
before, I am willing to admit that the application of British capital to British rail- 

ways in preference to foreign schemes is to be encouraged rather than other- 

wise; but is it advantageous to the promotion of sound railway enterprise, 

that such enormous capital should at once be applied to it? I doubt it 

even for the of sound railway enterprise itself. (Hear, hear, hear.) 

I believe it to be probable, in consequence of severe competition, that there will 

be a great and extraordinary demand for labour, and a rise in the price of the 

materials essential for the completion of railways. I believe that the estimate 

will be far exceeded, and that in many cases they would be found to be utterly 





delusive. (Hear, hear.) If interference were proposed with respect to those rail- 
way plans which are ‘about to be proceeded with under existing acts of Legis- 
lature, there might be grave objections to such a proceeding ; but, with regard to 
every new plan, the intervention of Parliament is called for, and it is for Parlia- 
ment, therefore, to determine whether it will grant its sanction. It is not a mere | 
abstinence from interference on the part of Parliament which is desired, but the | 
direct sanction and encouragement of the Legislature is required. I doubt if | 
500 or 600 railway schemes, or perhaps treble the amount that was under con- | 
sideration last year, were to be pressed forward this year, whether the power of 
this House would enable it to make satisfactory inquiry into the merits of each | 
scheme. I more doubt whether it would be for the public advantage to encourage | 
so sndden and extraordinary a demand for labonr, so great an application of | 
capital to one species of industry and its consequent diversion from others. (Hear, | 
hear,) But this, as I said before, is a matter which the Government feel had 
infinitely better be settled by a Parli tary decision, and that a Parliamentary 
Committee, composed of men whose opinions are entitled to the greatest | 
weight and authority, should receive the information which the Government 
has collected, and consider any plan by which our future proceedings should be 
regulated. Her Majesty’s Government have a map prepared, and this will be laid 
before the committee, showing the extent and direction of the lines. The | 
different plans have been classified. All those which refer to the completion of 
existing lines—I mean, for instance, where a line between the metropolis and a 
distant part of the country is now incomplete, from a part not being yet formed— | 
are classified under one head. Under another are classified the railways which 
appear to the Government to afford the greatest facilities to parts of the country 
which stand most in need of them. Another classification comprehended those 
lines which give facility for internal defence—coast lines, for instance. This 
classification will Spare the committee, on its appointment, much of the labour 
which they necessarily must have incurred if no previous preparation had been 
made. I trust, therefore, that the House will approve of the proposal with which 
I conclude—* That a select committee should be appointed for the purpose of 





considering the mode in which the House shall deal with the railways proposed | 


to be submitted to the House during the present Session.” I abstain from enter- 
ing into many questions which might arise out of the Standing Orders, &c. ; 
because I trust that, by leaving the matter to the committee, reports may be 
made from time to time by which the decision of the House will be mainly guided. 


A desultory conversation ensued between several hon. members, some of whom | 


stated objections to the committee, and others suggested the appointment of 
another tribunal to adjudicate npon the merits of railways.—Mr. Hupson said, 
the proposal was for a committee to consider, and that immediately, what 
schemes ought to be submitted to Parliament, and finally receive the sanction of 
the Legislature. First, however, the House ought to know whether the parties 
tt schemes at the Board of Trade were prepared to with 

the necessary deposit of money; and, next, whether they 


“eed to report tothe Hause 


- 
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national importance ; next, were they laid out in such a manner as to give the 
utmost advantage to the district? If they were, no doubt the money would be 
forthcoming for their execution. (Cheers.) Long before they came to the Stand- 
ing Order Committee, long before the deposits were paid up, many schemes 
would be cut down, and the others, in the course even of three years, might be 
accomplished without danger to the currency of the country. course he 
meant if capital were not applied largely to other purposes—if people did not lay 
it out in South American Bonds—or in the purchase of foreign corn, as was sug- 
gested to him. (Cheers and laughter.) He did not, indeed, wonder at some 
alarm for the derangement of the currency of the country, if there were to be 
large importations of foreign grain. (Cheers.) In that case capitalists mnst 
button up their pockets and patiently await the event. It was the duty of the 
Honse to apply itself carefully to the consideration of the measures in order 
that it might be competent to deal with them, and to deal with them in a satis- 
factory way. No doubt there were some defects in the tribunals of last session ; 
he had himself thought he had reason to complain of some of their decisions, but, 
upon more calm reflection, he had become convinced that they were honest, 
though they might not exactly suit his views. (Cheers.) He had, therefore, 
bowed with respect to the decisions of the House; and, as he was as largely in- 
terested in railways as most men, he was ready to abide by the ordinary tribunal. 
He had principally risen to suggest that, until the House knew the period when 
parties would be ready to proceed with their bills, it was useless for the com- 
mittee to commence its inquiries. He was sure that many plans had been 
thrown into the Board of Trade with which it was never intended to proceed. 
Many others wonld be rejected; and, on the whole, he thought that, 
without adopting the course recommended by the right honourable 
Baronet, the House was in a_ condition, as last year, to transact 
the business before it with satisfaction to the parties and the public.— 
Lord J. Russet agreed with Mr. Hudson in thinking that if two towns were 
anxious to form a railway communication with each other, and the landowners 
on the line had no objection, and capitalists were ready to provide for the neces- 
Sary expenditure, it would be a strong interference of Parliament to say that such 
a communication should not be established. If it were true that the carrying 
these railroad schemes into execution, was calculated to derange the monetary 
circulation of the ‘country, then the First Lord of the Treasury or the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer ought to state what amount of derangement they apprehended, 
and what limitation they intended to place upon the amount of capital to be ex- 
pended. The consideration of the latter point was too important to be referred 
to any committee, especially as it was well known that Parliament had never 
interfered to restrain the application of British capital to public works in 
Germany, France, and South America. If Government was determined 
to persevere with this committee, he hoped that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer would be a member of it, and that he would state to the com- 
mittee his opinion on the limit which he intended to fix on capital. The commit- 
tee would then make its report to the House, and the House would then know how 
to decide upon it.—After some further discussion, the Earl of Lincoxn, on behalf 
of the Government, declared that it had made up its mind as to the limit which 
ought to be fixed to the amonnt of capital to be applied to Railroads in this ses- 
sion, and that those Members of the Government who were to serve on the com- 
mittee would declare the opinion of the Government on that point, and on several 


| others, to the committee.—The motion was ultimately agreed to, and the com- 


mittee appointed. 
MornineG Sirtincs on WeDNEsDAYs.—Several resolutions were agreed to, the 
result of which is, that the House will meet on Wednesdays at twelve, and sit till 


six. - 
The House adjourned at nine o’clock. 
HOUSE OF LORDS.—Tvespay. 

Several petitions were presented upon the subject of the Corn-laws. 

New Houses oF PaRLIAMENT.—The Marquis of CLANRICARDE said, he pre- 
sumed there could be no objection to the reappointment of the Committee of their 
Lordships’ House, to inquire into the progress of the building of the new Houses 
of Parlioment. He would, therefore, move the reappointment of the former 
Committee, with the addition of the name of the Earl of Ellenborough.—The 
motion was agreed to. 

RattwayY Bustness.—In answer to some questions from the Marquis of CLAN- 
RICARDE, the Earl of DaLuouste gave notice that on Thursday he would bring 
under their Lordships’ consideration the mode in which it was advisable 
they should proceed with reference to the Railway Bills introduccd into that 

ouse. 

The Earl of CLancaRTY gave notice, that on Thursday, the 5th of February, 
he would move for the appointment of a select committee to inquire into the laws 
for the relief of the destitute and sick poor in Ireland. 

Their Lordships then adjourned to Thursday. 





THE PROPOSED CHANGES IN THE TARIFF. 
The following Table presents in one view a statement of the 
changes which Sir Robert Peel, in his speech of Tuesday night, 
proposes to introduce into the Tariff as at present existing :— 


DUTIES TO BE REPEALED. 
LIST I. 





Cuass I.—Articles of Food. Present Rate of Duty. 





Animals living— 
. 10s each 


Goats 1s each 
Kids o 


m' o oo 2s each 
Bulls, Oxen, and Cows £1, cows 10s 
try 


Meat, unenumerated 
Plantain o- 
Potatoes 

Pork, salt 

Pork, fresh 


V 





Animals, living— 
Asses - 


16s per load 


15 per cent 
10 per cent 


CLASS 3.—Manufactures. 
Woollen manufactures, not made up ee 
Cotton manufactures, not made up - 
Linen ditto, unenumerated, not made up .. 15 per cent 
10 per cent 
2s per Ib 


Silk, thrown, dyed ee ee ee 

CLASS 4.—Miscellaneous. 

Bottles, stone, empty ee $ 2d per dozen 
f busts .. 


Ink, printer’s .. 

Lamp black . 

Greecia ware 

Manuscri .- 

Maps and Charts 

Mattresses +e ee 
Medals, not gold or silver 
Palmetto thatch manufactures 
Parchment - .. 


5 per cent 


” 
6d per dozen sheets 
- . 15 per cent 
Telesco: oe 
Thread, unenumerated 
Vellum .. - 





” 
10 per cent 
Is per skin 





TO BE REDUCED. 


DUTIES TO BE REDUCED.—Continued. 





Present Rate of 
Duty. 





1s per cwt 
Sausages ee 3d per Ib 
Spirits, Foreign :— 

Brandy oo £1 2s. 10d. per gallon 

Geneva o - 

Other Foreign Spirits 
Tapioca.. ee 
Tongues 


Seeds, viz — 
Cc 


Manufactures. 
7“ Fronts oe o 


Men’s Boots and Shoes, and others 
i os 
is, made up .. 
nd Silk .. 
Straw ee - 
— Chip as we vs pe 
— Bast, Cane, or Hair, exceeding 22 in. 
— Not exceeding 22 in. .. 
Linen manufactures, rated 
Lace ead and Pillow Lace 
Platting of Straw - 
Silk Manufactures os 
Woollen Goods, made up 
CLASS 4. 
Miscellaneous. 
tes or Cornelians, manufactured or set 
mond Paste .. - 
Amber manufactures 
Beads .. ee 
Bandstring Twist 


15s per dozen 
10s per dozen 


Brass manufactures oe 
Brocade of gold and silver 
Bronze manufactures 

— powder 

Buttons, metal 

Candles 


20 per cent 
15 per cent 


Carriages 
Casks, empty 
Catli 


Crayons ee 
Crystal, cut . 
Gauze Thread .. 
Hair manufactures oe 
Harp Strings .. Ts 
Iron and Steel, wrought 
Japan or lacquered Ware 
Latten Wire . . 
Lead Manufactures 








e ‘ én 124 per cent 





15 per cent 
15 per cent 
Is per square yard 


ee 4}d Ib 
pee } | £1 10s per ewt 
. 15 per cent 
15 per cent 
15 per cent 
20 per ‘cent 
20 per cent 
20 per cent 


Leather manufactures, unenumerated 
Paper hangings ee ee 

— brown, made of old rope ee . 
— all other sorts, not otherwise charged 
with duty .. *e oe 
— millboard .- 
— scaleboard .. a 
Pencils .. ee o 
— of slate . 

Pewter manufactures 
Pots, stone oe ee 
Silkworm gut .. oe 
Skin or fur manufactures 


o . . 10s per cwt 
15 per cent 
15 per cent 
bd per 1b 
ee or } 6d per Ib 
ire, gilt and silver ee ° | 12 per cent 
Articles 1, de | 20 per cent 


SCHEDULE OF SILK DUTIES. 
PRESENT RATES. 


Varnish.. o . 
Wafers and sealing-wax 
Washing balls .. - 
Whipcord 








ererrss 


ors 
in 
oe | 


15 per cent 
10 per cent 


10 per cent 


one half 
10 per cent 


£1 10s per ewt 
10 per cent 





Manufactures of silk, or of silk mixed with 
any other material the produce of Eu- 
rope, viz. :— 

Silk or satin, plain, the Ib. eo oe 

Silk, or, and at the option of the officers of 
customs, for every £100 value, the Ib .. 

Silk, figured or brocaded, the Ib. .. ee 

or, and at the option of the officers of the | 
Customs, for every £100 value, the Id. | 
Gauze, plain, the Ib. oe ee ee 
or, and at the option of the officers of the 
Customs, for every £100 value, the Ib. 
Gauze, figured or brocaded, the Ib. ee 
or, and at the option of the officers of the 
Customs, for every £100 value, the Ib. 
Crape, plain, the Ib. ee ee es 
or, and at the option of the officers of the 
Customs, for every £100 value, the Ib. 
Crape, figured, the Ib... ee ++ | 
or, and at the option of the officers of the 
‘ustoms, for every £100 vaiue, the Ib, 
Velvet, plain, the Ib... ee ee 
or, and at the option of the officers of the 
Customs, for every £100 value, the Ib. 
Velvet, figured, the Ib. .. 
or, and at the option of the 


25 per cent 
15s 

30 per cent 
178 


30 per cent 
£1 7s 6d 





30 per cent 
16s 
| 30 per cent 
18s 
30 per cent 
£1 2s 


30 per cent 
£1 7s 6d 


j 
officers of } 
the Customs, for every £100 value | 


30 per cent 
17s 
30 per cent 


Se embossed or figured with Velvet, | 
or, and at the option of the officers of | 
the Customs, for every £100 value . | 
and further, if mixed with gold, silver, | 
or any other metals in addition to the | 
above rates, when the duty is not | 
charged according to the value the Ib. | 
Fancy Silk Net, or Tricot the Ib... ee 
Plain Silk Lace, or Net, called Tulle, the 


square y: ee oe ee ee 

Manufactures of silk, or of silk mixed | 
with any other material, not particu- 
= enumerated, or otherwise charged | 
with duty, for every £100 value ee 

Millinery of silk, or of which the greater 
part of the material is silk, viz.:— 


» . oo . ee 
or, and at the option of the officers of | 
Customs, for every £100 value . | 

Manufactures of silk, or of silk and any | 
articles of the 


with duty, for every £100 
oe o . oe! 30 per cent. 


PROPOSED RATES. 





Manufactures of silk, or of silk mixed with metal, or any other 
material, produce of Europe, viz. :— 
Silk or satin, plain, striped or brocaded, viz. :— 
Broad stuffs, the I er" ee es ee 
Articles thereof, not otherwise enumerated, the Ib. os 
or, and at the option of the officers of the Customs, 
£100 value oe - 
—=>. Re SiR AO. ee 
gauze or cray jain, stri or brocaded, viz. :— 
Mima aa me 
Articles thereof, not otherwise enumerated, the Ib. .. o 
or, and at the option of the officers of the Customs, for every 
£100 value o . ee oe - 
Ribbons, the Ib. oe oe oe oe ee . 
Gauze of all descriptions, mixed with silk, satin, or any other 
materials, in the proportion of one-half part of the fabric, 


the Ib oe ee ee eo oo oe . 
Articles thereof, not otherwise enumerated, the Ib oe ve 
or, a= at the option of the officers of Customs, for every £100 
vaiue “- . or - - - 
Velvet, plain or figured, the Ib oo oo oo oo 
Articles thereof, not otherwise enumerated, the Ib oe os 
or, and at the option of the officers of Customs, for every £100 


value .. +. om o * - 
Ribbons of silk, Degg or figured with velvet, the Ib. .. . 
pers a 





CLASS 1. 


Present Rate of 
Articles of Food. Duty. 








Arrow Root oe. 

Beer .. on 

Butter .. os 
Buckwheat . 
Cassava Powder 

Cheese .. or oe 
Cider and Perry.. . 
Citron preserved in salt . 
Cucumbers preserved in salt 
Fish, cured . ee 
Hams .. or o 


14s per cwt 
Hy o° ee e £4 10s per ewt 
Maize pF Indian Corn .. As Barley 
eal .. a ee 
Mustard Flour .. on 
Pearl Barley .. oe 


Rough and in the husk 


silk, or of silk and any other materia), called 

plush, commonly used for making hats, the Ib te ** 

Fancy silk net or tricot, the lb .. oe 

Plain silk lace or net called tulle.. ee o- 

Manufactures of silk, or of silk mixed with any other materials, not 
particularly enumerated, or otherwise charged with duty, for 


- 


every £100 value e toe - se. ee ee 
Millinery of silk, or of which the greater part of the materia] + silk, 
viz.— 


‘Tnrbans or caps, each .. oo oe 
Hats or bonnets, each .. e 





| Dresses,each .. oe oe os ee oe os 
or, and at the option of the officers of Customs, for every £100 
| 


value o oe o. oe - - oe 
Manufactured of silk, or of silk and any other materials, and articles 





of the same wholly or partially made up, not particularly enu- 
merated or otherwise charged with duty, for every £100 value.. 


From 16 tof86 per cent 
2lews 
18 to 46 
Sl tod 
43 to 0 
18 per cent 
34 to 50 


30 to 45 


36 to 78 
No quotations 


About 157 per cent 
rae 
Sy 


15 per cent 


3s 6d 
78 
£1 10s 


15 per cont 


15 per cent 





| Lenpon: Printed and Published at the Office, 198, Strand, in the Parish of St. 
| Clement Danes, in the County of Middlesex, by Witt1am LitTLe, 198, Strand 
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